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Think  before  you  draw 

Ruling  says  excessive-force  liability  for  police  may  apply  to  drawing  your  weapon 


a 


California  municipal  officials 
are  concerned  that  an  opinion  in 
March  fry  a panel  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court,  which  found  that  police  can 
be  held  liable  for  using  excessive 
force  for  simply  drawing  their 
weapons,  may  inhibit  officers  from 
doing  their  duty  and  put  them- 
selves and  civilians  at  risk. 

The  2-1  decision  stems  from  a 
civil  lawsuit,  Robinson  v.  Solano 
County,  in  which  a retired  San 
Francisco  police  officer  sued  two 
sheriff's  deputies  after  they  pointed 
their  weapons  at  him  during  a 1995 
dispute.  The  plaintiff,  64-year-old 
James  F.  Robinson,  who  is  black, 
had  shot  a neighbor's  two  dogs 
who  had  been  attacking  his 
livestock.  Police  responded  to  a 


report  of  a man  with  a gun  on  a 
public  road.  Robinson  was  hand- 
cuffed, placed  inside  a police  car  and 
then  released  when  deputies  deter- 
mined he  had  broken  no  law. 

Robinson  had  been  unarmed  when 
arrested.  He  filed  charges  alleging 
false  arrest,  false  imprisonment  and 
excessive  use  of  force. 

In  its  ruling,  the  Ninth  Circuit 
panel  stated  that  a jury  should 
determine  whether  the  guns  pointed  at 
an  unarmed  suspect  could  be 
considered  excessive  force.  A district 
court  ruling  that  had  held  in  favor  of 
the  deputies,  contending  that  they 
were  entitled  to  a certain  degree  of 
immunity  for  actions  performed 
during  the  course  of  their  jobs,  was 
overturned. 

“The  law  is  or  seems  to  be  that  an 


officer  is  entitled  to  qualified 
immunity  if  the  stundard  of  what  he  is 
supposed  to  do  is  unclear,  and  he  is 
not  entitled  if  the  standard  is  clear," 
said  Louis  Silver,  counsel  for  the 
California  Organization  of  Police  and 
Sheriffs.  “If  you  decide  the  standard 
is  clear,  you  can  fall  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  But  if  the  standard  isn't 
clear,  you  almost  have  to  stop  right 
there,  because  there  is  no  way  to  do 
that." 

Silver  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  in  dissent.  Judge  Diarmuid 
O’Scannlain  pointed  out  that  even  the 
panel  could  not  agree  on  whether 
there  is  a clear  standard. 

‘‘O’Scannlain  said.  ‘Look,  we  don't 
agree,  we  have  a 2-to-I  decision  here, 
we  can  point  to  decisions  from  all 
sorts  of  different  circuits  as  to 


whether  it  is  or  isn't  an  assault  to 
pull  your  weapon  on  a guy.  If  wc 
can't  agree,  how  can  you  suy  there 
is  a clear  standard  for  a police 
officer?"’ 

The  case  will  next  be  heard  by 
the  full  Ninth  Circuit,  with  a 
decision  expected  lutcr  this  year. 

At  the  urging  of  the  League  of 
California  Cities,  a statewide  group 
which  serves  municipalities 
through  legal  advocacy,  64  cities, 
including  San  Bernardino,  Colton, 
Redland,  Rialto,  Palm  Springs  and 
Palm  Desert,  allowed  themselves  to 
be  listed  on  a "friend  of  the  court” 
brief, 

“...All  California  cities  will 
likely  be  forced  to  choose  between 
allowing  police  officers  to  protect 

Continued  on  Page  II 


Internet  postings  of  officers’  vital  stats 
blur  the  line  between  free  speech  & privacy 


A Mill  Creek,  Wash.,  man  may  have 
legally  obtained  the  home  addresses, 
phone  numbers  and  even  Social  Secu- 
rity numbers  of  Kirkland  police  offic- 
ers. but  posting  the  information  on  the 
Internet  crossed  the  line  between  First 
Amendment  free-speech  guarantees 
and  the  officers’  right  to  privacy. 
Kirkland  attorneys  argued  this  month 
when  they  went  to  court  in  an  effort  to 
shut  down  the  Web  site. 

City  officials  contend  that  the  site 
poses  a public-safety  concern  and  could 
be  used  by  people  seeking  retribution 
against  police,  not  to  mention  the  po- 
tential it  poses  for  identity  theft.  It  also 
damages  the  city’s  contract  with  em- 
ployees, making  it  harder  for  Kirkland 
to  attract  and  retain  sworn  personnel. 


Still  No.  1:  College  repeats  as 
top  grad  program  in  CJ  policy 


John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice recently  defended  its  title  as  the  best 
of  the  nation’s  graduate  programs  in 
public  administration  with  a specializa- 
tion in  criminal  justice  policy,  accord- 
ing to  U.S.  News  & World  Report,  in 
its  ranking  of  the  best  graduate  schools 
in  the  country. 

The  list,  which  is  based  on  peer  rat- 
ings, also  included  Harvard  University, 
which  was  ranked  second,  followed  by 
Pittsburgh's  Carnegie  Mellon  Univer- 
sity, the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Albany,  American  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and.  rounding  out 
the  top  five,  the  University  of  Mary- 
land at  College  Park. 

"I  think  it's  very  important  that  we 
were  able  to  continue  our  good  rating 
against  such  venerable  institutions  as 
Harvard.  Carnegie  Mellon  and  others,” 
said  John  Jay  president  Gerald  W. 
Lynch. 

Said  Prof.' Marilyn  Rubin,  the  direc- 


tor of  the  college’s  criminal  justice 
policy  program:  “We’re  the  only  M PA. 
program  in  a school  of  criminal  justice. 
What  we  try  to  do  is  give  police  execu- 
tives the  conceptual  framework  for 
what  they're  living  firsthand.  It  gives 
them  an  understanding  of  what  they’re 
doing  and  how  it  ties  into  other  pans  of 
the  organization." 

It  marks  the  second  consecutive 
time  the  college  has  been  selected  as 
tops  in  this  specialized  area.  The  first 
time  was  a “total  surprise,"  Lynch  told 
Law  Enforcement  News,  while  the  new 
ranking  validates  the  college's  mission. 

"When  we  started  there  were  many 
who  said,  'Why  do  you  limit  yourself 
to  criminal  justice?'  Through  the  years, 
we  had  to  debate  among  ourselves,  as 
well  as  in  the  outside  world,  whether 
we  were  on  the  right  track,"  said  Lynch. 
“But  we  stood  by  our  mission,  we  re- 
fined it  and  believed  in  it.  and  appar- 
ently, the  rest  of  the  field  does  too." 


said  City  Manager  David  Ramose.  “It’s 
an  abuse  of  free  speech,"  he  told  Tire 
Associated  Press.  "There  is  no  public 
purpose  served  here." 

The  lawsuit  names  William 
Sheehan.  37,  as  the  primary  defendant 
in  the  case,  which  was  filed  in  King 
County  Superior  Court.  Sheehan,  who 
provides  computer  server  space  for  the 
Web  site,  was  convicted  in  municipal 
court  for  harassing  Kirkland  Police 
Officer  Phil  Gogun.  The  decision  is 
currently  on  appeal,  said  City  Attorney 
Bill  Evans. 

During  the  early  1990s,  Sheehan 
also  served  time  for  theft  and  marijuana 
possession  and  remains  under  stale  su- 
pervision. He  was  arrested  last  April  on 
a warrant  related  to  that  supervision. 

“If  you  accept  the  premise  that  Mr. 
Sheehan  is  trying  to  get  even  with  the 
city  of  Kirkland,  that  would  explain 
why  Kirkland"  officers  were  targeted, 
Evans  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

The  site  has  left  members  of  the 
force  feeling  exposed  and  anxious  for 
their  families’  safety.  One  officer,  who 
asked  that  his  name  not  be  used,  told 
The  Seattle  Times:  “We’re  compen- 


The  “Don’t  Show  Me”  State 


Missouri  lawmakers  this  month 
passed  legislation  that  will  bar  the 
slate  Department  of  Revenue  from 
releasing  the  addresses  of  police  of- 
ficers or  their  immediate  families. 

The  law.  named  for  Robert 
Stanze,  a slain  St.  Louis  police  of- 
ficer, will  take  effect  this  summer. 
Stanze,  a seven-year  veteran,  was 
shot  to  death  last  Aug.  8 while  ar- 
resting a man  wanted  in  connection 


with  the  wounding  of  u Berkeley, 
Mo.,  officer  the  previous  month. 

One  month  after  his  death. 
Stanze's  widow,  Michelle,  received 
a letter  that  read:  "Sorry  to  hear  about 
the  dead  piggy.  No.  really  lam  — I 
couldn't  eat  bacon  for  a week.” 
Robbc  A.  Dunnclt,  the  author, 
pleaded  guilty  to  harassment  and  was 
sentenced  to  a year  of  probation  and 
100  hours  of  community  service. 


sated  for  taking  risks,  but  we’re  not 
compensated  for  risking  our  families' 
welfare.  We're  in  a business  where 
sometimes  we  make  friends,  sometimes 
we  don't,  and  sometimes  those  people 
carry  grudges  for  some  time." 

Police  and  correctional  officers  from 
other  Washington  cities,  including 
Bellingham  and  Federal  Way,  were  also 
listed  on  the  Web  site.  No  personal  in- 
formation about  them  aside  from  their 
names,  positions  and  salaries,  was 
posted,  however.  Such  data  is  obtain- 


able under  the  state’s  Public  Disclosure 
Act,  according  to  Evans. 

Last  May,  Sheehan  wrote  to  the 
King  County  Sheriff's  Office,  to  de- 
mand the  names  of  all  deputies  under 
the  disclosure  law.  His  request  was  de- 
nied, based  on  the  grounds  that  the 
“fishing  expedition"  would  hurt  agency 
recruitment  efforts,  said  Kyle  Aiken,  a 
sheriff’s  legal  adviser.  Sheehan  has 
taken  his  fight  to  a state  appellate  court. 

Still  in  question,  however,  is 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Albuquerque  wakes  up  to 
realities  of  police  fatigue 


Police  are  commonly  rewarded  for 
their  levels  of  activity,  not  inactivity, 
which  adds  a touch  of  irony  to  the  fact 
that  efforts  by  the  Albuquerque  Police 
Department  recently  helped  that  city  to 
win  the  title  of  the  "Healthy  Sleep  Capi- 
tal of  the  Nation." 

In  Albuquerque's  case,  a series  of 
initiatives  to  alleviate  the  problem  of 
police  officer  fatigue  won  the  recogni- 
tion last  month  from  the  Washington. 
D.C.-based  National  Sleep  Foundation. 

Although  the  issue  of  sleep  depri- 


vation and  adjustment  to  shift  work  was 
already  part  of  the  curriculum  at  the 
police  academy,  officials  had  wanted  to 
address  the  matter  as  it  affected  veteran 
officers,  according  to  a multiphase 
study  launched  by  the  department's 
Wellness  Unit  in  1998.  The  unit  sur- 
veyed 843  sworn  officers  during  their 
mandatory  annual  training  and  garnered 
450  responses. 

The  survey  found  that  employees  on 
the  graveyard  shift  experienced  higher 
rates  of  drowsy  driving  than  officers 


who  worked  during  more  conventional 
hours.  Officers  working  late  tours  also 
tended  to  doze  off  during  activities,  had 
a greater  inability  to  cope  with  minor 
irritations  and  had  trouble  with  memory. 
In  addition,  they  reported  enjoying  time 
with  their  family  less,  were  less  physi- 
cally fit  and  had  problems  sleeping. 

The  study  also  found  that  officers 
could  potentially  work  80  hour  weeks 
— half  of  that  in  either  regular  over- 
time or  what  the  agency  called  “chief's 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Two  former 
Harlford  police  officers.  Salvaiorc 
Abbaiiello  HI  and  Jose  Pizarro.  were 
sentenced  to  probation  for  their  role  in 
the  sexual  abuse  of  local  prostitutes. 
Both  men  have  cooperated  with  au- 
thorities in  a corruption  probe  that  has 

so  far  led  to  \nc  conviction  of  seven 
IV'IJC  •'/ 

officers 

DELAWARE  — State  trooper  Paul  F. 
Cole.  49.  was  arrested  March  31  on 
three  counts  of  rape  involving  a minor. 
The  minor  was  an  acquaintance  of 
Cole's  and  the  incidents  occurred  while 
he  was  off-duty 

MARYLAND  — In  Baltimore,  the 
mayor,  police  and  prosecutors  have 
agreed  to  create  a new  interagency  team 
to  investigate  and  prosecute  charges  of 
criminal  misconduct  by  police  officers. 
The  agreement  came  in  the  wake  of  a 
public  disagreement  between  Mayor 
Martin  O'Malley  and  State’s  Attorney 
Patricia  Jcssamy.  in  which  O'Malley 
chastised  Jcssamy  for  dropping  corrup- 
tion charges  against  Officer  Brian  L 
Sewell.  Jcssamy  said  that  the  case  was 
dropped  because  the  evidence  was  sto- 
len in  a break- in  of  a police  internal 
affairs  office  Officer  Joseph  P.  Comma 
was  charged  with  that  break-in  and 
theft  The  new  Police  Misconduct  In- 
vestigative Team  will  handle  all  crimi- 
nal investigations  involving  the  police 
except  for  homicide  und  sex  offense 
cases. 

College  Park  Mayor  Mike  Jacobs  has 
criticized  the  way  police  responded  to 
drunken  marauding  by  University  of 
Maryland  fans  who  set  large  bonfires 
following  the  school’s  loss  in  the 
NCAA  basketball  tournament  Jacobs 
said  that  he  saw  "so  little  police  pres- 
ence. it  was  appalling."  Police  officials 
have  defended  themselves,  however, 
saying  that  there  were  so  many  fires 
they  were  stretched  beyond  their  abili- 
ties. and  that  they  responded  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Lt.  Col  David  W Czorapinski.  chief 
of  the  State  Police  support  service  bu- 
reau. has  been  sternly  reprimanded  by 
his  boss.  Superintendent  David  B 
Mitchell,  for  authorizing  the  use  of  a 
McdEvuc  helicopter  to  fly  a state  sena- 
tor to  his  burning  home  Senator  John 
J Hafer  was  in  Annapolis  when  he 
heard  that  the  Garrett  County  farm- 
house that  has  been  in  his  family  for 
generations  was  engulfed  in  flames. 
Czorapinski  then  authorized  the  flight. 
Mitchell  said  that  while  he  applauded 
Czorapinksi's  efforts  to  help  someone 
in  need,  the  use  of  the  helicopter  was 
"inappropriate." 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Four  men 
were  arrested  March  25  after  a search 
following  a traffic  stop  in  Fall  River  re- 
vealed a bag  containing  the  hands  of 
two  murder  victims  The  victims  had 
been  found  that  same  day  in  an  apart- 
ment in  Providence.  R.l  In  addition  to 
their  hands,  one  of  the  victims  was 
missing  an  ear.  The  suspects,  also  from 
Providence,  were  stopped  for  driving 
with  an  impeded  view  after  police  no- 
ticed beaded  necklaces  and  air  fresh- 
eners hanging  from  the  car's  rear-view 
mirror 


NEW  JERSEY  — Prosecutors  say 
police  fired  nearly  40  shots  at  two  teen- 
agers in  a stolen  vehicle  after  one  of 
the  officers  accidentally  shot  himself. 
After  slopping  the  car  driven  by  the 
teenagers,  officer  Herron  Barclay  got 
out  of  his  patrol  car  and  reached  for  his 
weapon.  When  it  accidentally  dis- 
charged, he  yelled  "I'm  hit!"  causing 
his  partner  to  return  fire.  Narcotics  of- 
ficers in  another  vehicle  pulled  up  and 
at  least  one  of  them  started  shooting. 
Both  youths  were  shot.  All  four  offic- 
ers have  been  transferred  to  desk  duty 
until  an  investigation  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

NEW  YORK  — The  town  of  Ham- 
burg is  paying  to  send  its  police  recruits 
to  Niagara  County  for  training  rather 
than  having  them  trained  for  free  in  Erie 
County.  Sources  said  the  town  is  boy- 
cotting the  Eric  County  Central  Police 
Services  Academy  because  one  of  its 
instructors  is  a former  Hamburg  officer 
who  was 'a  union  activist.  Police  Chief 
Joseph  Coggins  denies  this,  saying  that 
while  it  may  be  part  of  the  reason,  the 
main  reason  is  timing.  Niagara 
County’s  training  started  closer  to  the 
time  after  the  candidates'  backgrounds 
were  checked  and  preliminary  testing 
was  completed,  he  pointed  out.  Also, 
the  Niagara  County  academy  has  radar 
certification. 

By  a 6-0  ruling,  the  state’s  highest  court 
has  ruled  that  people  convicted  of  sex 
crimes  do  not  have  a nght  to  see  police 
reports  from  their  cases  if  the  files  con- 
tain identifying  information  about  their 
victims.  At  issue  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals  were  requests  made  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  by  inmates 
who  wanted  to  review  police  files  to 
prepare  legal  appeals  The  opinion  did 
say  that  the  documents  must  be  dis- 
closed if  they  do  not  contain  informa- 
tion that  identifies  the  victim. 

Responding  to  a report  released  four 
months  ago  that  showed  that  citywide 
police  response  time  is  slower  than  at 
any  point  since  New  York  Mayor 
Rudolph  Giuliani  look  office  in  1994, 
Police  Commissioner  Bernard  Kerik 
has  cracked  down  on  precinct  com- 
manders. tracking  response  time  on  a 
daily  basis.  As  a result,  the  response 
time  was  cut  citywide  by  10  percent,  to 
10  8 minutes,  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary. During  that  four-month  period, 
the  6th  Precinct  in  Greenwich  Village, 
which  covers  .79  square  miles  and  the 
26th  Precinct  on  the  Upper  West  Side, 
which  covers  1 square  mile,  had  the  best 
response  limes  with  and  average  of  6.9 
minutes.  The  75th  Precinct  in  the  East 
New  York  section  of  Brooklyn,  which 
covers  5.5  square  miles,  hud  the  slow- 
est response  time  with  an  average  of 
15.8  minutes. 

Nearly  23  percent  of  the  most  recent 
police  academy  class  in  New  York  City 
has  been  held  back  after  failing  to  make 
the  grade  in  academics  or  physical  edu- 
cation. Some  criminal  justice  experts 
have  warned  that  the  police  might  be 
lowering  standards  to  meet  recruiting 
demands.  The  NYPD's  director  of  train- 
ing. James  O'Keefe,  could  not  say 
whether  the  latest  percentage  of  hold- 
overs is  larger  than  in  previous  classes, 
but  denied  that  there  is  any  problem 
with  the  current  crop  of  recruits. 

Scott  Bernstein  of  Albany  dialed  the 
wrong  number  March  29  when  trying 
to  reach  an  escort  service  and  the  per- 


son at  the  other  end  suggested  that  he 
try  a different  number.  When  he  dialed 
the  number  he  was  given,  the  person 
said  he  had  called  the  “Colonie  police, 
fire  and  EMS  " After  Bernstein's  sixth 
call  to  that  number,  the  dispatcher  set 
up  a sling  operation  and  told  him  she 
would  meet  him  at  a hotel.  When  he 
offered  the  dispatcher  money  for  sex, 
he  was  arrested  for  patronizing  a pros- 
titute. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Providence  Po- 
lice officer  Steven  Pelrella,  who  was 
recently  cleared  of  allegations  he  and 
another  patrolman  beat  and  dragged  a 
man.  has  now  been  charged  with  do- 
mestic assault,  after  allegedly  punch- 
ing his  girlfriend  in  the  jaw  during  an 
argument. 


FLORIDA  — A number  of  St.  Lucie 
County  law  enforcement  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  sheriff's  office  and  the  Port 
St.  Lucie  police,  switched  to  a new  800- 
megahertz  radio  transmission  system  on 
March  27.  More  than  half  the  cost  of 
the  $1 1.2-million  system,  was  raised 
from  traffic  fines. 

Randy  Dale  Marker,  who  allegedly 
robbed  a Gainesville  bank  and  then  fled, 
with  an  Alachua  County  sheriff’s 
deputy  in  hot  pursuit,  started  throwing 
money  out  of  his  car  window,  causing 
a five-mile-long  traffic  jam  on  Interstate 
75  as  other  drivers  stopped  to  grab  some 
cash.  Marker  was  arrested  after  he  lost 
control  of  the  vehicle  and  crashed  into 
the  highway’s  median. 

Short  on  cash  and  in  need  of  two  new 
patrol  cars,  Dundee  Police  Chief  Bill 
Guess  leased  two  new  Harley-Davidson 
motorcycles  instead.  Leased  for  $300 
a month,  the  bikes  have  already  given 
the  department  an  astronomical  return, 
as  officers  on  the  Harleys  have  contrib- 
uted to  a surge  in  traffic  citations  by 
enabling  the  department  to  concentrate 
in  areas  where  there  was  an  obvious 
disregard  for  traffic  laws. 

A police  detective  who  incurred  inju- 
ries in  a traffic  accident  while  driving 
home  for  lunch  is  entitled  to  worker’s 
compensation,  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  ruled  March  30.  upholding  an 
appellate  court.  Hank  Klyse,  Jr.  retired 
from  the  Largo  Police  Department 
seven  months  after  the  March  1998  ac- 
cident. in  which  his  car  was  rear-ended 
and  he  suffered  two  herniations  in  his 
neck.  The  city  had  denied  his  claim, 
saying  he  was  performing  job-related 
duties  when  he  was  hit.  Klyse  main- 
tained that  a police  officer  is  always  on 
duty  In  fact,  after  the  collision  he  left 
his  vehicle  to  direct  traffic  at  the  acci- 
dent scene. 

The  Zephyrhills  Police  Department  has 
used  a $27. 1 25  DU1  enforcement  grant 
from  the  state  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  install  seven  video  cameras  in 
its  patrol  cars.  Police  Chief  Robert 
Howell  believes  the  cameras  will  lead 
to  higher  conviction  rates  while  protect- 
ing citizens  from  police  misconduct. 
The  videotapes  cannot  be  erased  with- 
out losing  the  entire  recording. 

MISSISSIPPI  — As  part  of  a enme- 


rcduction  strategy  devised  by  an  out- 
side consulting  group,  the  Jackson  Po- 
lice Department  will  change  officer 
work  schedules  to  12-hour  days  instead 
of  the  current  eight-hour  days.  Offic- 
ers will  alternate  working  three  or  four 
days  a week.  The  department  also  plans 
to  increase  the  number  of  narcotics  of- 
ficers from  5 to  19,  create  a drug  hot 
line  and  allow  some  officers  to  use  their 
patrol  cars  to  get  to  and  from  work. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Eddie 
Adams,  who  was  fired  last  year  as 
Boonville's  police  chief,  avoided  jail 
time  but  was  banned  from  law  enforce- 
ment for  five  years  when  he  was  sen- 
tenced March  26  for  harassing  his  ex- 
girlfriend.  In  exchange  for  Adams’s 
guilty  plea,  prosecutors  dropped  other 
charges,  including  stalking  and  mari- 
juana possession.  Adams  was  accused 
of  frequently  calling  the  woman,  tak- 
ing pictures  of  her  and  her  new  boy- 
friend. and  using  a police  scanner  to  lis- 
ten to  her  phone  calls, 

Will  it  put  an  end  to  “cops  and  donuts" 
jokes?  Who  knows.  High  Point  police 
Capt.  Margaret  Erga  and  Lieut.  Tony 
Hamrich  raised  more  than  $1 1,000  for 
the  Special  Olympics  last  month  when 
they  stayed  on  the  roof  of  a Krispy 
Kreme  Doughnut  Shop  for  three  days. 
The  funds  included  a $500  donation 
from  Krispy  Kreme,  which  Hamrich 
called  "the  icing  on  the  doughnut." 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Charleston 
police  officer  John  Cousins,  an  1 1 -year 
veteran,  killed  himself  on  March  25 
after  shooting  and  wounding  his  wife. 
Co-workers  were  reportedly  saddened 
and  stunned  by  the  incident,  describ- 
ing the  43-year-old  Cousins  as  an  even- 
terppered.  likable  man. 

Saluda  Police  Chief  Kenneth  McCaster 
was  arrested  March  31  and  charged 
with  driving  under  the  influence.  Re- 
sponding to  a call,  the  state  highway 
patrol  found  his  car  on  a dirt  road. 
McCaster  refused  a breath  test  and  was 
arrested. 

It  took  more  than  three  years,  but  on 
March  24  the  Rock  Hill  Police  Depart- 
ment earned  national  accreditation  by 
the  Commission  on  Accreditation  for 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies.  Police 
Chief  David  Fortson  said  that  the  ac- 
creditation was  a result  of  "a  tremen- 
dous team-building  effort"  that  has  been 
"great  for  employee  pride  and  morale." 

TENNESSEE  — Shelby  County 
sheriff’s  deputy  Anthony  David  Sparks 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  assault 
and  public  intoxication  after  getting  into 
a fight  with  his  wife  at  a bar.  Upon  his 
arrest,  his  gun  was  taken  by  police  and 
he  was  taken  to  the  county  jail,  where 
he  was  released  on  his  own  recogni- 
zance. 

Former  Chattanooga  police  officer 
Harold  Jackson.  Jr.  was  convicted 
March  29  of  official  misconduct  and 
tampering  with  evidence.  Jackson  was 
accused  of  lying  to  detectives  in  a ho- 
micide case  and  using  his  badge  pin  to 
scar  riflings  inside  his  pistol.  Jackson, 
who  resigned  from  the  force  in  Febru- 
ary 2000,  was  moonlighting  as  a secu- 
rity guard  at  a bar.  He  testified  that  he 
held  back  the  fact  that  he  was  at  the 
scene  during  a fatal  shooting  there  and 
that  he  accidentally  discharged  his  pis- 
tol, because  he  was  afraid  of  suspen- 
sion or  dismissal. 


VIRGINIA  — A crooked  cop.  per- 
haps. but  a crooked  police  headquar- 
ters? Alexandria's  public  safety  center, 
built  atop  a landfill,  is  sinking  so  much 
that  barbells  in  the  police  weight  room 
roll  away  and  doors  on  the  first  floor 
won't  shut  properly.  A recent  study 
showed  that  the  building  has  sunk  as 
much  as  four  inches  since  it  was  built 
14  years  ago.  Repairs  are  due  to  start  in 
about  two  years,  and  may  cost  more 
than  $4.5  million. 

A federal  grand  jury  on  March  27 
charged  former  Waverly  Police  Chief 
Warren  Sturrup  with  using  unreason- 
able force  when  he  arrested  a suspect 
in  the  shooting  death  of  Officer  Allen 
W.  Gibson  Jr.  in  April  1998.  Sturrup 
allegedly  arrested  Eric  Garrett  without 
probable  cause  and  then  brought  him 
in  handcuffs  to  where  Gibson  lay  dy- 
ing. hoping  to  get  an  identification  from 
the  officer.  However,  Gibson  was  too 
far  gone  at  the  time  and  subsequently, 
police  realized  that  they  had  the  wrong 
man. 

A German  police  recruit,  Thorsten 
Reimann,  is  making  the  rounds  with 
Richmond  officers  as  part  of  his  acad- 
emy training.  Reimann  explained  that 
in  Germany  police  recruits  spend  two 
years  at  the  academy  and  then  a year 
on  internship,  which  may  be  with  a 
police  force  in  another  country. 
Reimman  is  one  of  five  recruits  cur- 
rently spending  part  of  their  one-year 
internship  in  the  United  States.  He 
chose  Richmond  because  he  is  a his- 
tory buff,  particularly  interested  in  the 
American  Civil  War.  During  his  slay, 
he  has  been  living  with  a different  po- 
lice officer  each  week. 


ILLINOIS  — Former  Chicago  police 
officer  John  Labiak.  who  was  convicted 
last  July  of  home  invasion  and  at- 
tempted extortion,  was  sentenced 
March  27  to  16  years  in  prison. 

INDIANA  — Elkhart  police  have  ar- 
rested Joenal  D.  Kyle,  the  man  they 
believe  started  the  police  chase  that  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  Officer  Doug 
Adams  on  March  20.  Police  were  chas- 
ing a sport  utility  vehicle  when  Adams, 
who  was  responding  to  a call  for  assis- 
tance, was  killed  in  a collision  with 
another  squad  car.  The  driver  of  the 
SUV,  alleged  to  have  been  Kyle,  went 
several  blocks  before  pulling  over  and 
fleeing  on  foot.  An  officer  was  able  to 
catch  him  but  he  struggled  and  got 
away.  Kyle  surrendered  on  March  25. 

The  Morgan  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment is  distributing  informational  post- 
ers as  part  of  a statewide  effort  to  edu- 
cate business  owners  about  metham- 
phetamine  production.  The  owner  of  a 
local  auto-parts  store  said  that  before 
reading  one  of  the  posters,  he  had  no 
idea  that  he  was  selling  many  of  the 
ingredients  used  to  make  the  drug.  Pro- 
duction and  use  of  methamphetamine 
have  reportedly  skyrocketed  in  Indiana 
in  the  past  three  years. 

KENTUCKY  — A jury  has  recom- 
mended the  maximum  prison  sentence 
of  15  years  for  Mary  Ann  Esarey.  a 
former  Taylor  County  grand  jury  mcm- 
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ber  who  was  convicted  of  leaking  in- 
formation that  led  to  the  murder  of  an 
undercover  police  informant.  One  day 
after  Esarey  told  drug  dealers  that  a man 
who  bought  drugs  from  them  was  re- 
porting to  the  police,  the  body  of 
LeBron  Gaither  was  found  beaten  and 
shot  multiple  times.  Jason  Noel  was 
convicted  of  the  murder  in  1999,  and 
three  other  men  at  the  scene  pleaded  to 
other  charges. 

MICHIGAN  — Although  the  Detroit 
Police  Department  reorganized  its  prop- 
erty room  in  1 995  after  years  of  com- 
plaints about  disorganization,  officials 
are  now  searching,  along  with  the  FBI, 
for  more  than  30  kilograms  of  cocaine 
seized  in  a 1993  drug  bust.  Deputy 
Chief  John  Clark  said  it  is  unclear  as  to 
why  the  drugs  can’t  be  accounted  for, 
as  a computer  inventory  system  has 
been  put  in  place.  Police  Chief  Benny 
Napoleon  noted,  however,  that  he  has 
requested  the  installation  of  cameras 
and  other  computerized  access  controls 
in  the  property  room  but  that  budget 
officials  have  refused. 

OHIO  — A police  cruiser  was  stolen 
from  in  front  of  the  Perry  Township 
police  headquarters  building  on  March 
30.  Authorities  were  investigating  the 
possibility  that  a key  had  been  left  in 
the  cruiser’s  ignition. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Williamson  pa- 
trolman Michael  T.  Barnes  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  false  swearing.  He 
allegedly  filed  a false  criminal  com- 
plaint against  a woman,  charging  her 
with  driving  under  suspension  and  fail- 
ing to  stop.  Barnes  allegedly  said  that 
the  woman  refqsed  to  take  a blood  and 
urine  test  but  several  witnesses  reported 
hearing  her  ask  several  times  to  be 
tested. 

WISCONSIN  — Grafton  police  are 
asking  for  a felony  charge  for  18-year- 
old  Ryan  C.  Espegard  after  finding 
bomb-making  materials  in  his  room. 
The  discovery  came  after  police 
stopped  him  on  suspicion  of  speeding 
and  found  a homemade  explosive  de- 
vice in  his  car.  A search  warrant  was 
then  issued  to  search  Espegard’s  room. 
The  teen  claims  to  have  made  the  de- 
vice, along  with  five  others  “for  fun 
only"  and  never  intended  to  threaten  or 
terrorize  anyone.  Grafton  Lt.  Fred 
Goetz  said  that  Espegard  was  not 
strongly  suspected  of  wanting  to  harm 
anyone  but  that  these  days  the  police 
weren't  taking  any  chances. 

Leaders  of  the  Madison  Police  Depart- 
ment told  a City  Council  hearing  re- 
cently that  heroin  use  is  becoming  an 
escalating  problem  in  the  city  and  in 
Dane  County.  Since  Jan.  1,  1999,  po- 
lice officials  said,  the  number  of  heroin- 
related  emergencies  has  surged,  with  14 
fatal  overdoses  in  the  county.  High  lev- 
els of  purity  and  low  street  prices  are 
blamed  for  the  growing  problem. 


IOWA  — The  DARE  program  will  no 
longer  be  taught  in  Council  Bluffs  el- 
ementary schools,  after  a survey  done 
in  the  upper  grades  in  high  school 
showed  that  it  was  not  « hective.  The 
program  will  still  be  taught  in  the 


district’s  junior  high  schools  but  after 
this  year,  a new  curriculum  in  the  el- 
ementary schools  will  replace  DARE. 

Waterloo  police  officer  Kevin  Nobis,  a 
10-year  veteran,  resigned  March  29  af- 
ter being  convicted  of  domestic  abuse/ 
simple  assault. 

KANSAS  — Former  Hutchinson  po- 
lice sergeant  Randall  Ray  Sprinkle 
pleaded  no  contest  March  28  to  14 
counts  of  burglary  for  breaking  into  12 
local  businesses.  Sprinkle  resigned 
from  the  department  in  October  1999 
after  investigators  learned  that  he  had 
taken  a copy  of  questions  used  in  the 
interview  portion  of  a promotion  pro- 
cess. Two  of  the  burglaries  occurred 
while  he  was  with  the  Hutchinson  po- 
lice force. 

MISSOURI  — Members  of  the  St. 
Louis  Police  Officers  Association  pick- 
eted outside  of  police  headquarters  on 
March  29  to  show  their  displeasure  with 
the  police  board  for  its  refusal  to  rein- 
state Officer  Robert  Dodson.  Dodson 
has  recently  been  acquitted  of  murder 
charges  in  connection  with  the  fatal 
beating  of  a burglary  suspect.  Police 
Board  president  Eddie  Roth  said  that 
the  board  can’t  act  until  it  receives  a 
recommendation  from  Chief  Ron 
Henderson,  who  is  still  waiting  for  a 
report  from  the  internal  affairs  division. 
[See  also  “Around  The  Nation,"  March 
31,2001.] 

Independence  is  tying  to  modify  its 
curfew  law  to  close  a loophole  that  al- 
lows students  who  have  been  suspended 
from  school  to  loiter  in  public  places 
during  school  hours.  The  proposal 
would  make  it  illegal  for  people  ages  7 
to  16  to  be  in  any  public  place  between 
8:30  a.m.  and  1:30  p.m.  Police  Chief 
Gary  George  said  that  his  department 
is  working  closely  with  the  school  dis- 
tricts to  cut  down  on  truancy  — “as  tru- 
ancy falls,  juvenile  crime  and  crime  on 
juveniles  also  decreases." 

NEBRASKA  — Harvard  Police  Chief 
Jeffrey  Sadd  was  arrested  for  allegedly 
planning  to  bum  down  several  build- 
ings in  and  around  the  city.  A tip  to  the 
Nebraska  State  Patrol  said  that  Sadd 
tried  to  solicit  someone  to  commit  ar- 
son. 

Angie  Fuehrer,  a former  military  po- 
lice officer,  recently  became  the  only 
female  member  of  the  York  Police  De- 
partment, 10  years  after  she  first  tried 
to  became  a York  officer.  She  is  cur- 
rently undergoing  three  months  of  train- 
ing at  the  Nebraska  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  in  Grand  Island. 

The  Bellevue  Police  Department  and 
the  Sarpy  County  911  Center  have 
reached  a compromise  on  a policy  that 
required  officers  to  respond  to  every 
9 1 1 misdial  as  if  it  were  an  emergency. 
The  policy  was  implemented  last  fall 
in  an  effort  to  better  respond  to  domes- 
tic violence  cases.  While  the  911  cen- 
ter had  an  average  of  155  misdials  per 
month  in  2000,  that  number  has  in- 
creased to  340  in  January,  301  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  364  in  March,  with  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  misdials  occurring  in 
the  Bellevue  police’s  jurisdiction.  Now, 
instead  of  immediately  sending  an  of- 
ficer to  every  911  misdial,  dispatchers 
will  screen  the  calls,  letting  Bellevue 
police  supervisors  assign  priority  to  any 
call  that  appears  to  be  an  actual  wrong 
number. 


Ballentine,  whose  scuffle  with  Phoenix 
police  officer  Goelet  Beuf  led  to  the 
officer’s  death,  pleaded  guilty  Monday 
to  negligent  homicide  and  will  serve 
four  years  in  prison.  Beuf  was  crushed 
by  a truck  in  November  1999,  when  the 
two  men  struggled  on  a roadway. 

The  Tucson  City  Council  unanimously 
approved  a plan  to  reduce  gun  violence 
by  increasing  police  patrols  in  high- 
crime  areas  and  aggressively  prosecut- 
ing violent  criminals.  The  approval 
came  after  a controversial  provision 
called  "knock  and  talk”  — in  which  the 
police  could  knock  on  the  door  of  a 
home  and  ask  the  occupant  to  search 
without  a warrant  if  they  suspect  ille- 
gal weapons  are  on  the  premises  — was 
eliminated  from  the  plan. 

Glendale  police  officer  Daniel  Garcia 
resigned  March  27  after  being  indicted 
on  charges  that  he  was  sexually  in- 
volved with  a 15-year-old  girl  who  is 
the  daughter  of  a fellow  officer. 

Phoenix  police  officer  Jason 
Schechterle  was  in  critical  condition 
after  being  badly  burned  in  a car  crash 
March  26.  His  cruiser  was  rear-ended 
by  a cab  and  both  cars  burst  into  flames. 
The  crash  was  the  third  incident  since 
December  1998  in  which  an  Arizona 
officer’s  Ford  Crown  Victoria  has 
caught  fire  after  a rear-impact  collision. 
Authorities  believe  ruptures  in  the  fuel 
systems  caused  the  blazes.  The  family 
of  an  officer  who  died  in  one  of  the  other 
crashes  is  suing  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and 
a local  car  dealership  for  failing  to  “pro- 
vide a suitable  warning  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  fuel  system  design.”  A 
study  by  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  however,  found  that  the 
cars  are  safe  and  withstand  a 50-mph 
impact  without  a fuel  rupture,  exceed- 
ing the  federal  standard  of  35  mph. 

The  Mesa  City  Council’s  police  com- 
mittee has  approved  a proposal  to  let 
the  police  mail  notices  to  residents 
when  a convicted  sex  offender  moves 
into  their  neighborhood,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  notify  each  resident  in  person. 

COLORADO  — On  March  28, 
Manitou  Springs  Police  Officer 
Rodolfo  Lopez  was  presented  with  the 
Purple  Heart  for  wounds  he  suffered  in 
Vietnam  33  years  earlier.  An  adminis- 
trative oversight  apparently  kept  the 
Army  from  presenting  him  with  the 
medal  until  now. 

OKLAHOMA  — The  FBI  is  investi- 
gating whether  an  Oklahoma  police 
chemist's  work  may  have  led  to  any 
wrongful  convictions.  The  investiga- 
tion, which  came  at  the  behest  of  Okla- 
homa City  Police  Chief  M.T.  Beny,  will 
focus  on  evidence  processing  and 
analysis.  The  Daily  Oklahoman  news- 
paper identified  the  chemist  as  Joyce 
Gilchrist,  who  was  recently  placed  on 
administrative  leave  and  criticized  for 
her  work  in  a 1999  murder  case,  in 
which  she  was  accused  of  giving  un- 
true or  misleading  testimony. 

TEXAS  — In  San  Antonio,  a change 


in  police  department  policy  will  make 
it  mandatory  for  officers  to  have  back- 
up when  responding  to  family  distur- 
bance calls.  The  previous  policy,  which 
allowed  officers  to  cancel  their  back- 
up, was  changed  in  response  to  the 
death  of  Officer  Hector  Garza,  who  was 
shot  in  the  head  after  reluming  to  a 
house  that  he  had  been  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  earlier.  Police  Chief  A1  Philippus 
said  it  is  unclear  how  the  policy  change 
will  affect  response  time,  but  added  that 
officer  safety  is  the  first  priority. 

Former  Austin  police  officer  Samuel 
Ramirez  has  been  charged  with  official 
oppression,  a misdemeanor,  after  a 
woman  accused  him  of  forcing  her  to 
perform  oral  sex  on  him.  The  woman 
said  that  Ramirez  came  to  her 
boyfriend’s  mobile  home  in  Southeast 
Austin  to  check  on  a burglar  alarm  and 
then  returned  later  to  force  her  to  have 
sex.  Ramirez  admits  to  having  oral  sex 
with  the  woman  while  on  duty  but 
claims  that  it  was  consensual. 


CALIFORNIA  — Humboldt  County 
Sheriff  Dennis  Lewis  has  dug  in  his 
heels  and  refused  to  obey  a court  order 
to  return  medical  marijuana  seized  dur- 
ing a traffic  stop  in  1999.  Lewis  said 
that  a state  judge  cannot  order  him  to 
violate  federal  law. 

Quick-thinking  San  Francisco  Police 
Officer  Michael  Androvich  caught  a 17- 
month-old  baby  that  was  thrown  out  of 
a second-story  window  by  its  panicked 
mother,  who  then  jumped  herself  in 
order  to  escape  her  knife-wielding  hus- 
band. Danielle  Elena  Sellers  told  po- 
lice that  her  husband,  James,  hit  her 
after  she  tried  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
apartment.  He  then  threatened  to  kill 
her  if  officers  entered  the  apartment. 
Both  mother  and  baby  were  treated  for 
minor  cuts  and  released. 

Ex-Los  Angeles  police  officer  Nino 
Durden  pleaded  guilty  April  2 to  fed- 
eral charges  stemming  from  his  role  in 
the  Rampart  Division  corruption  scan- 
dal, accepting  a seven-year,  eight- 
month  federal  prison  sentence  in  ex- 
change for  agreeing  to  cooperate  with 
the  investigation  into  other  officers' 
crimes.  Durden,  together  with  his 
former  partner,  Rafael  Perez,  admitted 
to  lying,  stealing,  dealing  drugs,  com- 
mitting perjury,  arresting  innocent 
people  and,  in  one  case,  shooting  and 
framing  an  innocent  man. 

A sting  operation  by  Buena  Park  po- 
lice was  considered  successful  by  po- 
lice organizers,  cheering  pedestrians 
and  50  astonished  motorists  who  were 
given  $20  gift  certificates  for  good  driv- 
ing. Det.  Dave  Hankins,  an  undercover 
officer  who  ordinarily  arrests  drug  deal- 
ers, walked  back  and  forth  on  a pedes- 
trian crosswalk  where  drivers  do  not 
often  stop.  Hankins,  who  spent  four 
hours  as  a human  target,  said  that  one 
driver  almost  hit  him.  and  that  all  things 
considered  “1  prefer  buying  drugs." 

HAWAII  — Honolulu  police  officer 
Jerry  Gallardo  was  indicted  March  29 
on  seven  counts  of  sexual  assault.  He 
is  accused  of  sexually  assaulting  a 


woman  while  on  duty  last  year 

NEVADA  — Hoping  to  increase  offic- 
ers’ cooperation  during  misconduct 
hearings,  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment Citizen  Review  Board  in  Las 
Vegas  has  formed  a committee  that  will 
seek  to  hammer  out  an  agreement  with 
leaders  of  local  police  unions,  who  have 
urged  their  members  not  to  testify  be- 
fore the  board.  The  25-member  review 
board  also  backed  away  from  a threat 
to  issue  subpoenas  if  officers  did  not 
start  showing  up  at  their  own  miscon- 
duct hearings.  An  attorney  for  the  Po- 
lice Protective  Association  has  argued 
that  the  board’s  policies  and  procedures 
violate  officers’  constitutional  rights. 

A bill  before  the  state  Assembly  that 
would  allow  police  officers  to  refuse 
lie  detector  tests  is  getting  mixed  reac- 
tions, with  one  assemblyman  insisting 
that  the  measure  be  expanded  to  allow 
all  citizens  the  same  right  of  refusal.  An 
official  of  the  Nevada  Highway  Patrol 
Association,  noting  that  "polygraphs 
are  Ouija  boards,”  pointed  out  that 
criminals  have  pussed  them  and  inno- 
cent people  have  failed  them.  Other 
police  organizations  oppose  the  bill, 
however,  saying  that  while  the  tests  ore 
rarely  used  they  may  be  needed  at  times 
when  other  evidence  is  inconclusive. 

OREGON  — Portland  police  shot  and 
killed  a man  at  a psychiatric  hospital 
after  trying  unsuccessfully  to  subdue 
him  with  nonlcthal  weapons.  The  man 
had  been  threatening  people  with  pen- 
cils and  was  placed  in  seclusion  but 
somehow  got  free.  Officers  used  pep- 
per spray  and  a bcanbag  gun  to  subdue 
him  but  the  man  grabbed  a melul  rod 
off  of  a door  and  then  tried  to  advance 
on  the  officers.  One  of  the  officers  then 
shot  the  man  twice.  All  three  officers 
involved  in  the  incident  have  been 
placed  on  administrative  leave. 

WASHINGTON  — Former  Federal 
Way  police  officer  Kenneth  Erbar  was 
sentenced  March  30  to  30  days  of  com- 
munity service  for  offering  to  fix  a 
woman’s  shoplifting  citation  in  ex- 
change for  sex.  He  was  also  ordered  to 
refrain  from  police  work  for  five  years. 

In  the  small  town  of  Springdale  near 
the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation,  Police 
Chief  Jim  Parsley  and  two  unpaid  re- 
serve officers  are  struggling  to  contain 
a recent  spate  of  racially  motivated  vio- 
lence. Bands  of  young  white  men  are 
responsible  for  the  incidents,  which 
have  so  far  caused  serious  injuries  to 
three  victims.  Parsley  said  that  the  sole 
motivation  for  the  crimes  appears  to  be 
the  Native  American  heritage  of  the 
victims.  Suspects  have  been  identified 
in  all  the  incidents  but  in  at  least  one 
incident,  in  which  one  man  was  left  with 
a badly  shattered  arm  and  another  with 
a gash  on  his  head,  there  is  not  enough 
evidence  to  prosecute. 

The  Seattle  Police  Officers  Guild  has 
started  looking  for  an  outside  agency 
to  conduct  an  investigation  into  the 
police  department's  handling  of  the 
Mardi  Gras  rioting  that  left  one  person 
dead  and  70  injured.  Police  Chief  Gil 
Kcrlikowsk^  has  been  criticized  for 
having  officers  stand  by  while  violence 
escalated  among  4,000  revelers  in  the 
city’s  historic  Pioneer  Square  neighbor- 
hood. He  has  stood  by  his  decision, 
however,  saying  that  if  the  police  had 
moved  sooner,  it  would  have  incited 
more  violence  and  endangered  officers. 
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People  & Places 


Time 
to  go 

With  his  city  appearing  to  be  in  good 
shape  and  his  popularity  running  high 
with  both  residents  and  his  officers.  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.,  Police  ChiefMichael 
Brasfield  is  getting  out  while  the  get- 
ting is  good. 

The  57-year-old  Brasfield.  who  re- 
tired as  assistant  executive  chief  of  the 
Seattle  Police  Department  in  1 995.  only 
to  be  lured  back  into  policing  in  Fort 
Lauderdale  a few  months  later,  tendered 
his  resignation  March  30  after  leading 
the  Honda  department  for  six  years.  His 
retirement  takes  effect  Sept.  29. 

In  a letter  to  City  Manager  Floyd 
T.  Johnson.  Brasfield  said  that  upon 
his  arrival  in  Fort  Laudcrdule  he  had 
been  greeted  by  an  editorial  stating  that 
the  agency  he  was  about  to  command 
was  'among  the  most  trouble-plagued 
and  controversial  in  the  nation.  It  held 
a reputation,  said  the  editorial,  for  con- 
tentious labor  negotiations  and  a crime 
rate  that  had  boomed  in  1994. 

"Nonetheless,"  he  wrote.  “I  came  to 
recognize  that  the  Department  consisted 
of  an  outstanding  group  of  dedicated 
and  exceptional  people." 

Overall.  Brasfield  has  been  a well- 
liked  chief,  although  his  tenure  has  not 
been  without  its  low  points,  among 
them  the  murder  of  Officer  Bryan 
Peney  in  1996  and  a $210,000  settle- 
ment made  to  a man  shown  being 
beuten  by  police  on  videotape  in  1997. 
Thul  same  year,  his  wife,  Nancy,  died 
of  lung  cancer. 

Said  union  president  Tom 
Mangifesta  “I'm  sorry  to  see  him  go. 
He  was  always  real  positive.”  Brasfield, 
he  said,  was  always  regarded  as  being 
fair,  friendly  and  willing  to  listen  to  his 
officers. 

He  has  been  credited  by  Johnson 
and  Mayor  Jim  Naugle  with  reducing 
Fort  Lauderdale’s  crime  rate  by  17  per- 
cent in  2000  as  compared  to  the  previ- 
ous year.  In  Broward  County,  crime  fell 
overall  by  1 3.4  percent,  according  to 
the  Florida  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement. Since  1995,  Part  I crimes 


have  fallen  by  54  percent,  noted 
Brasfield,  the  lowest  reported  Part  I 
crime  rate  since  data  were  first  main- 
tained in  1974. 

Two  three-year  labor  contracts  have 
been  "equitably  negotiated  and  imple- 
mented," the  chief  noted,  and  commu- 
nity satisfaction  with  the  department 
has  risen  from  64  percent  to  nearly  89 
percent  since  1995. 

City  officials  applauded  his  efforts 
to  diversify  the  force  through  promo- 
tions of  female  and  minority  officers. 
One  of  his  first  acts  as  chief  in  1996 
was  to  fire  an  officer  who  participated 
in  a racist  skit.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
agency  hired  its  first  Haitian,  Creole- 
speaking  officer. 

Brasfield  said  he  plans  to  return  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Each  summer  he 
has  spent  a month  fixing  up  a cabin  on 
the  water  in  the  Seattle  area  and  he  will 
move  there  with  his  family  after  the  city 
finds  a successor  through  a national 
search  that  is  expected  to  begin  soon. 

"I’ve  seen  so  many  chiefs  in  the  last 
30-somc  years  who  are  forced  out  or 
appear  to  be  forced  out,"  said  Brasfield. 
"Right  now,  I may  be  naive,  but  the  city 
seems  pretty  stable." 

Float 

plan 

From  the  wreck  of  a 1986  Jeep 
Cherokee.  Kootenai  County,  Idaho, 
Sheriff's  Deputy  Gary  Dagastine  is 
building  a massive  parade  float  which 
he  hopes  will  serve  as  a reminder  to  the 
public  of  a devastating  disease  — mul- 
tiple sclerosis. 

Dagastine.  whose  wife,  Beth,  suf- 
fers from  the  incurable  illness,  began 
assembling  the  float  in  February,  work- 
ing four  hours  each  night  after  his  shift. 
He  began  by  stripping  the  vehicle  down 
to  its  floor  pan.  dnver’s  seat,  dashboard 
and  running  gear,  then  building  it  up 
with  900  pounds  of  steel.  The  float  is 
21  feet  long  and  8 feet  wide.  Its  finish- 
ing touch  will  be  two  giant  moving  MS 
shoes,  with  toes  bursting  out  at  the  tips, 
and  emblazoned  with  the  words,  "Help 


Also  displayed  on  the  float’s  deck 
will  be  red.  white  and  blue  lights,  an 
MS  banner  and  two  posters  depicting 
MS  quilts.  A group  called  the  "MS 
Stompers"  will  ride  scooters  and  wheel- 
chairs next  to  it.  Dagastine  hopes  to 
have  the  float  completed  by  June. 

So  far.  donations  to  the  project  have 
brought  in  about  $1,000.  Dagastine 
plans  to  use  the  float  at  community 
events  and  holiday  celebrations  to  pro- 
mote awareness  about  the  disease  and 
raise  money  to  find  a cure.  His  plan  also 
includes  featuring  it  at  car  shows  and 
traveling  around  the  region  as  much  as 
possible  to  generate  publicity. 

The  Jeep  Cherokee  that  serves  as  the 
float’s  power  plant  was  recovered  by 
the  sheriff’s  department  after  it  had 
been  stolen  and  totaled.  Said  Dagastine: 
"For  being  a four-cylinder,  two-wheel  . 
drive,  four-speed,  with  124,000  miles, 
it  has  sure  been  abused  over  its  lifetime. 
Hopefully,  in  its  golden  years  of  retire- 
ment, it  will  carry  the  MS  banner  high 
and  proud,  spreading  the  word  about 
MS." 

Brother 

act 

It’s  a love  match  between  Sieve 
Farley  and  Eleanor  — West  Virginia, 
that  is. 

After  laying  off  its  entire  police 
force  last  May.  then  hiring  a new  chief 
in  November  only  to  see  him  leave  a 
month  later  to  join  the  Mason  County 
Sheriff’s  Department.  Eleanor  town 
officials  believe  they  made  a good 
choice  last  month  when  they  selected 
Farley  for  the  post. 

The  58-year-old  Farley,  the  chief 
deputy  of  the  Putnam  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  where  his  twin  brother. 
Stan,  is  sheriff,  retired  last  year  after 
24  years  in  law  enforcement.  Fully  re- 
cuperated from  back  surgery  that  con- 
tributed to  his  retirement.  Farley  sub- 
mitted his  application  for  the  Eleanor 
position. 

Patrolling  the  town  of  1,260  is  far 
less  hectic,  he  told  The  Charleston 
Daily  Mail.  "You  don’t  have  the  bulk 


of  complaints  that  you  had  with  the 
sheriff’s  department.  It  mostly  consists 
of.  you  know,  just  being  visible  and 
making  contacts  with  the  citizens,  talk- 
ing to  people. . that’s  how  you  find  out 
what’s  going  on." 

A year  ago.  said  Councilwoman 
Marlane  Carr,  the  town  was  nearly 
bankrupt  after  months  of  disputes  with 
police  over  purchases,  hours,  wages  and 
overtime,  a situation  that  led  to  the  de- 
cision to  lay  off  the  entire  force.  Now, 
she  says,  “I  feel  better  about  everything. 

I feel  the  police  department  is  secure, 
and  it  will  be  run  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner for  the  people  of  the  town.” 

It  seems  the  only  person  with  mixed 
feelings  about  Eleanor's  new  chief  is 
the  chief’s  brother.  “I  think  Eleanor 
made  a very  good  choice,"  said  Sheriff 
Farley.  “I  just  wish  he  was  back  with 
us." 

Doing 

Justice 

For  what  is  sure  to  be  a position 
closely  watched  by  those  in  law  en- 
forcement as  well  as  civil  liberties 
circles.  President  Bush  has  said  he  will 
nominate  Ralph  S.  Boyd,  a former  fed- 
eral prosecutor,  as  head  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  civil  rights  division.  If 
confirmed,  he  would  be  the  third  senior 
black  official  in  the  agency. 

The  44-year-old  Boyd,  who  is  cur- 
rently a partner  in  a Boston  law  firm, 
was  highly  successful  in  his  efforts  as 
an  assistant  United  States  attorney  in 
supervising  federal  efforts  to  crack 
down  on  gun  violence,  particularly  in 
Boston's  public  housing,  said  officials. 
And  while  he  seems  to  have  had  little 
civil  rights  experience,  he  has  fought 
housing  discrimination  and  taken  on 
several  public  interest  cases,  said  Eliot 
Mincberg,  legal  director  of  People  for 
the  American  Way. 

Prior  to  becoming  a prosecutor. 
Boyd  represented  Greater  Boston  Le- 
gal Services  in  a case  that  resulted  in  a 
landlord  being  sentenced  to  spend 
nights  in  his  own  building.  He  is  a prin- 
cipal member  of  the  Ten-Point  Coali- 
tion. a group  that  provides  black  pro- 
fessionals to  act  as  mentors  for  young 
African  American  men. 

Boyd  grew  up  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
where  his  father  founded  the  local 
NAACP  chapter.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  Law  School  and  has  served  on 
the  governor’s  Diversity  Advisory 
Board. 

Other  proposed  nominations  an- 
nounced in  April  for  key  Justice  De- 
partment positions  include  Sarah  J. 
Hart  to  head  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice.  Chief  counsel  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Corrections  since 
1995.  Hart  also'serves  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court’s  Appellate  Pro- 
cedural Rules  Committee.  She  spent  16 
years  as  a prosecutor  in  the  Philadel- 
phia District  Attorney's  office,  where 
she  assisted  in  drafting  the  state’s  drug 
nuisance  law.  nuisance  bar  legislation 
and  sentencing  and  parole  reform  bills. 

“Sarah  Hart  will  be  a great  asset  to 
us,"  said  Attorney  General  John 
Ashcroft.  "Her  record  of  service  is 
impressive,  and  her  commitment  to  jus- 
tice is  clear." 

Bush  said  he  also  intends  to  nomi- 
nate Richard  R.  Nedelkoff  as  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance. 
Nedelkoff,  a former  executive  director 
of  the  Florida  Network  of  Youth  and 


Family  Services,  currently  directs  the 
criminal  justice  division  for  the  Office 
of  the  Governor  of  Texas.  The  agency 
provides  more  than  $140  million  in 
state  and  federal  funds  for  juvenile  jus- 
tice. criminal  justice  and  victims  ser- 
vices. 

He  holds  an  undergraduate  degree 
in  criminal  justice  and  a master's  in  the 
administration  of  justice  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  as  well  as  a law 
degree  from  Capital  University  School 
of  Law. 

For  the  Office  of  Justice  Programs. 
Bush  has  said  he  will  name  Deborah 
J.  Daniels,  a partner  in  an  Indianapolis 
law  firm  who  specializes  in  legislative 
and  regulatory  work.  From  1988  to 
1993,  Daniels  served  as  U.S.  Attorney 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Indiana  and 
was  instrumental  in  the  implementation 
of  a Weed  and  Seed  project  in  the  state's 
capital. 

During  her  tenure  as  a federal  pros- 
ecutor. she  received  the  Attorney 
General’s  Award  for  Excellence  in  Law 
Enforcement  Coordination  and  served 
on  the  Attorney  General’s  Advisory 
Committee  of  U.S.  Attorneys. 

Omaha’s 

watchdog 

After  voting  last  year  to  create  an 
office  of  police  auditor,  Omaha  city  and 
police  officials  this  month  unanimously 
chose  TVistan  Bonn,  a former  senior 
prosecutor  in  Colorado  Springs,  to  fill 
the  position. 

Bonn,  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Arizona  and  Creighton  University 
Law  School,  will  monitor  investiga- 
tions into  citizens’  complaints  against 
police  and  will  recommend  policy 
changes  in  the  department.  She  is  ex- 
pected to  start  work  later  this  spring. 

The  auditor  ordinance  was  vetoed 
in  August  by  Mayor  Hal  Daub,  but  the 
City  Council  overrode  it  by  a vote  of 
6- 1 . Promoted  by  a number  of  commu- 
nity groups,  the  push  for  an  auditor’s 
office  was  seen  by  some  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  city’s  Citizens  Complaint 
Review  Board  was  ineffective. 

The  Omaha  Police  Union,  however, 
has  contended  that  the  auditor’s  office 
unfairly  singles  out  law  enforcement. 
A move  by  council  member  Bob  Sivick 
earlier  this  year  to  have  the  auditor’s 
duties  broadened  to  include  complaints 
against  any  municipal  employee  was 
defeated. 

Bonn  was  chosen  from  a pool  of 
seven  finalists.  According  to  her  appli- 
cation, as  cited  by  The  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  Bonn  supervised  a staff  of  25 
attorneys,  paralegals  and  other  employ- 
ees in  Colorado  Springs.  Council  mem- 
bers said  they  expected  to  spend  about 
$180,000  a year  on  the  office  and  pay 
the  auditor  about  $66,500  a year. 


MOVING? 

Don't  leave  us  behind.  To 
ensure  uninterrupted  ser- 
vice with  your  Law  En- 
forcement News  sub- 
scription, please  send 
change-of-address  no- 
tices to  the  Subscription 
Department  at  least  6-8 
weeks  prior  to  effective 
date.  We'll  see  you  in 
your  new  location. 


stomp  out  MS." 

Now  you  see  them,  now  you  don’t 


After  30  years  with  the  Palatine, 
111  . Police  Department  and  18 
months  as  its  chief.  Jack  McGregor 
has  decided  to  call  it  a career  and 
retire  at  the  end  of  June.  He  is  one 
of  three  law  enforcement  execu- 
tives who  intend  to  be  walking 
different  beats  this  summer. 

Village  officials  said  the  52- 
year-old  McGregor's  decision  was 
influenced  by  a change  in  the 
state's  Police  Pension  Law  that  will 
allow  him  to  receive  75  percent  of 
his  salary  after  30  years  on  the  job. 
A graduate  of  both  the  Southern 
Police  Institute  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  the  FBI  Academy  in  Quantico, 
Va.,  McGregor  joined  the  Palatine 
force  in  1972.  In  1999,  he 
Succeeded  retiring  chief  Jerry 
Bratcher 

Councilman  Jack  Wagner  said 
McGregor’s  departure  will  be  a 
loss  to  the  village.  McGregor  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  the 
department  federal  grants  that 
facilitated  the  hiring  of  13  new 
officers  and  is  credited  with 


implementing  police  service  and  a 
community  policing  program  in 
newly  annexed  areas  of  northeast 
Palatine  in  1999. 

Also  due  to  retire  is  Sumter,  S.C.. 
Police  Chief  Harold  Johnsoa  A 29- 
year  veteran  of  the  force.  Johnson, 

50,  said  he  was  retiring  for  personal 
reasons  after  1 1 years  at  the  helm.  He 
is  a graduate  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy  and  St.  Leo  College  of  St. 
Augustjne,  Fla. 

"It’s  difficult  to  walk  away  from," 
he  told  The  Associated  Press.  “I 
wanted  to  be  a police  officer  since  1 
was  a kid  and  wanted  to  be  chief  for  a 
long  time."  Johnson's  retirement  is 
effective  June  30. 

Newton,  Mass.,  will  lose  its  chief 
at  the  end  of  July  when  Frank 
Gorgone  retires  after  35  years  with 
the  department.  Gorgone  joined  the 
force  in  1966.  leaving  higher-paying 
work  as  a carpenter.  "At  the  time."  he 
recalled,  "a  (construction  worker's] 
pay  was  probably  double  or  triple 
what  the  police  department  was." 

He  spent  the  next  21  years 


working  night  duty,  and  made 
captain  in  1987  when  he  switched 
to  days.  In  1992,  he  was  named 
chief.  Gorgone  said  he  always 
thought  when  he  reached  62,  which 
he  recently  did,  he  would  retire.  "I 
have  a lot  of  interests;  my  wife  has 
a lot  of  interests,"  he  said.  "We 
have  a house  on  Cape  Cod,  and 
we’re  hoping  we  can  spend  a lot  of 
time  down  there." 

Two  cities  last  month  welcomed 
new  chiefs.  In  Cranston,  R.I., 
Walter  R.  Craddock  was  sworn  in 
after  serving  25  years  with  the 
city’s  force.  Craddock.  48.  holds  a 
master's  degree  in  administration 
of  justice  and  a law  degree. 

John  Fiorill,  a 26-year  veteran 
of  the  Lancaster,  Pa..  Bureau  of 
Police,  was  sworn  in  as  chief  of 
Pequea  Township.  Fiorill,  spent  19 
years  in  the  Lancaster  agency’s 
patrol  division  and  seven  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  community 
relations  office.  He  replaced 
retiring  Pequea  Chiel  Robert  Race 
on  April  I . 
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Problem-sol  ving 
common  sense  in 


There  was  no  one  particular  day 
on  which  Chamblee,  Ga.,  Police 
Chief  R.  Marc  Johnson  decided  to 
adopt  a new  departmental  philoso- 
phy. Yet  in  undertaking  what  he 
simply  considered  a common-sense 
approach  to  reducing  the  town’s 
burgeoning  crime  rate,  he  ended  up 
with  a near  textbook  example  of  a 
successful,  problem-oriented 
policing  strategy. 

During  1995  and  1996,  crime  in 
Chamblee  rose  by  13  percent  and 
1 0 percent,  respectively.  Among 
the  most  pressing  issues  in  the 
town  of  9,552  residents,  just 
northeast  of  Atlanta,  was  the 
tremendous  influx  of  illegal 
immigrants  to  the  area.  Groups  of 
more  than  100  would  gather  on 
street  comers  in  residential 
neighborhoods  waiting  to  be 
picked  up  for  day  labor,  Johnson 
told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Feeling  the  pressure  from 
residents,  die  department  initially 
took  the  easy  way  out.  he  said.  It 
built  a relationship  with  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Sen  ice  and  conducted  sweeps  that 
would  clear  the  area  for  a day  or 
two,  but  failed  to  address  the 
underlying  problem.  Within  days, 
the  immigrants  returned  — and  in 
even  greater  numbers.  In  addition, 
the  area  attracted  homeless  crack 
addicts  who  lived  in  nearby  woods. 

“Nothing  worked,*'  he  told 
LEN.  "You  add  the  xenophobia  and 
everything  else,  all  the  mainstream 
Americans  were  saying.  ‘There  are 
1 50  drug  dealers  standing  on  the 
comer,  do  something.’  They  didn’t 
look  like  them,  there  were  drug 
dealers  in  the  midst  of  it.  It  was 
real  ugly.  And,  quite  frankly,  we  all 
look  for  the  quick  solution." 

But  in  looking  around  the 
environment  in  which  crime  and 
disorder  flourished,  Johnson  said, 
he  realized  that  the  neighborhood 


was  “trashed."  For  years,  the  City 
Council  had  given  variances  to 
businesses  which  simply  did  not 
belong  in  multi-family  neighbor- 
hoods, such  as  junkyards.  The 
apartment  complexes  in  the  area  were 
so  rundown  that  property  owners  did 
not  know  who  lived  there,  often 
letting  15  or  more  people  live  in  a 
single  unit. 

“We  decided  wc  could  do  it 
ourselves,"  he  said,  "and  we  started 
going  to  the  businesses  and  saying, 
‘Look,  the  reality  is  we  can’t  be  here 
24-hours  a day.  This  place  looks  like 
crap,  you’ve  got  to  clean  it  up.’  We 
can  police  people  on  the  sidewalks 
and  on  the  street,  but  when  we  see 
them  on  the  sidewalks,  they  can  run 
behind  your  business  and  hide  in  6- 
foot  grass  and  shrubs,  and  there  are 
no  fences. . We  had  to  take  the  first 
few  kicking  and  screaming.” 

In  addition  to  making  business 
owners  take  responsibility  for  their 
property,  Johnson  also  worked  in 
concert  with  the  City  Council  to  draft 
ordinances  that  would  alleviate  some 
of  the  lingering  problems.  A law  was 
passed  in  1997  that  made  it  illegal  to 
solicit  oneself  for  day-labor  purposes 
and  for  contractors  to  pick  up  laborers 
on  private  property  without  the 
owner's  permission.  It  gave  police  the 
ability  to  move  them  to  places  that 
allowed  them,  or  to  hand  out 
citations. 

During  the  week,  for  example,  the 
day  laborers  gather  at  the  Buford 
Highway  Flea  Market.  Since  the 
business  is  opened  only  on  the 
weekends,  the  laborers  do  not 
interfere  with  customers.  “It’s  no 
problem  for  us."  John  Marshall,  the 
property's  owner,  told  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution.  ‘They're  the 
same  people  who  shop  here  on 
weekends,  anyway.  It’s  just  been 
good  for  business." 

The  department  was  also  able  to 
get  an  ordinance  passed  prohibiting 


Georgia 

the  24-hour-a-day  sale  of  alcohol. 
After  midnight,  said  Johnson,  crack 
addicts  would  be  drunk  on  the 
curb.  Now,  he  said,  gas  stations 
that  had  claimed  to  be  selling  gas 
are  closed  by  midnight. 

Another  change  in  the  land- 
scape occurred  when  lawmakers 
amended  a "house  of  ill  repute” 
ordinance,  which  allows  for  any 
piece  of  property  on  which  12 
felony  drug  arrests  are  made  within 
a calendar  year  to  be  deemed  a 
nuisance.  After  six  arrests,  a law 
enforcement  agency  can  present 
the  information  to  the  district 
attorney's  office  The  only  defense 
for  property  owners  in  that  case  is 
if  they  can  show  they  did  whatever 
they  could  to  prevent  the  activity  or 
fix  the  problem. 

"We  had  one  apartment 
complex  that  was  ground  zero.” 
said  Johnson.  “If  you  could  picture 
a wagon  wheel,  this  complex  was 
at  the  center  of  everything. 
Everybody  cut  through  it,  it  was 
surrounded  on  two  sides  by  kudzu 
with  people  living  in  it.  Within  a 
couple  of  weeks  after  the  bill  was 
passed,  I personally  handed  it  to 
the  owner  and  said,  ‘Read  it  and 
weep.'” 

The  irony,  noted  Johnson,  is 
that  for  years  he  has  been  a 
believer  in  problem-oriented 
policing.  A 28-year  veteran  of  the 
Chamblee  department,  he  took  oyer 
as  chief  in  1994.  Even  then,  the 
agency  had  accepted  the  problem- 
solving philosophy  and  had  bike 
patrols  and  other  initiatives. 

"It's  not  like  I ever  sat  down 
and  said  ‘Here’s  the  deal,  we’re 
going  to  change  our  philosophy’ 
and  knowingly  did,"  he  said.  "But 
we  did  change  our  philosophy.  We 
started  going  to  the  businesses, 
bringing  them  in  one  block  at  a 
time.  When  I look  back,  everything 
we  did  was  classic.” 


Nuisance  calls  may  hit 
landlords  in  the  wallet 


One  way  of  making  landlords  sit  up 
and  take  notice  of  chronic  police  calls 
for  disorderly  conduct  and  other  activi- 
ties at  their  property  is  making  them  pay 
for  it.  say  officials  in  Madison,  Wis., 
who  proposed  such  a law  in  March. 

Under  a draft  of  the  law  by  City 
Council  president  Dorothy  Borchardt 
and  Alderman  Matt  Sloan,  after  three 
nuisance  calls  in  a month,  police  would 
notify  the  landlord  about  the  future  cost 
of  enforcement.  The  property  owner 
may  appeal  the  notice  or  offer  a strat- 
egy to  stop  the  activity.  If  the  calls  for 
service  persist,  a sum  calculated  by  the 
department  would  be  added  to  the 
landlord’s  next  tax  bill. 

Police  can  always  threaten  landlords 
with  drug  abatement,  in  which  the  city 
seizes  the  property  or  forces  the  owner 
to  sell  it.  But  that  action  takes  consid- 
erable time  and  resources,  Sloan  ob- 
served Moreover,  it  could  lead  to  in- 
nocent tenants  losing  their  apartments 
and  does  not  help  address  excessive 
calls  for  other  crimes,  such  as  battery. 

"The  police  department  feels  it 
needs  a tool  to  get  landlords’  attention," 
he  told  The  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 
For  example,  Sloan  said,  tenants  in  the 


district  he  represent  have  set  up  a drug 
trade  which  an  absentee  landlord  has 
refused  to  deal  with.  "These  people 
need  to  be  evicted,"  said  Sloan.  "The 
landlord  needs  to  pay  attention.” 
However,  Brenda  Konkel,  executive 
director  of  Tenant  Resource  Center  ex- 
ecutive director,  told  The  State  Journal 
that  added  enforcement  costs  might  be 
passed  along  to  the  tenants  in  the  form 
of  higher  rents.  The  measure,  she  said, 
might  also  make  some  people  leery  of 


calling  police  for  protection,  such  as  in 
domestic  violence  situations.  "I'd  hate 
to  have  it  have  unintended  conse- 
quences.” she  said. 

But  police  officials  said  they  would 
support  an  idea  that  encourages  discus- 
sion between  the  department  and  land- 
lords about  plans  to  reduce  problems 
at  their  property.  "If  calls  are  escalat- 
ing, there  probably  should  be  some  con- 
sequences down  the  road,"  said  Assis- 
tant Chief  Noble  Wray. 


Ill-gotten  gains? 


A block  grant  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  internal  investigation  by  of- 
ficials in  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

The  $490,72 1 was  intended  to  help 
hire  more  officers  for  the  city's  severely 
understaffed  police  department.  The  in- 
vestigation was  ordered  to  see  if  the 
application  was  deliberately  falsified  so 
the  city  could  spend  the  money,  which 
was  wired  into  a municipal  account. 

"Get  the  facts  out  in  the  open.”  said 
City  Councilman  Alvin  Parks  Jr.  "Make 
sure  that  everyone  from  the  federal  de- 


partment knows  here’s  what  was  done, 
knows  why  we're  correcting  this.” 

Parks  said  he  had  been  disappointed 
to  learn  of  the  alleged  deception,  which 
not  only  puts  the  existing  grant  in  jeop- 
ardy. but  hurts  the  city's  chances  of  se- 
curing grants  in  the  future.  The  inter- 
nal probe,  he  said,  must  be  conducted 
before  a BJA  representative  arrives  as 
part  of  a routine  monitoring  procedure. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  federal 
agency  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  it  is  not  currently  investigating  the 
East  St.  Louis  grant. 


CALEA  takes  stand 
on  racial  profiling 


With  racial  profiling  continuing  to 
assert  itself  as  one  of  the  most  pressing 
issues  in  policing  today,  the  prohibition 
of  the  practice  was  recently  added  to 
the  list  of  more  than  400  standards  man- 
dated by  the  Commission  of  Accredi- 
tation for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
(CALEA)  for  any  department  seeking 
its  imprimatur. 

The  profiling  standard  is  one  of 
three  new  provisions  developed  by 
CALEA  during  the  past  10  months, 
said  the  commission’s  executive  direc- 
tor, Sylvester  Daughtry.  The  other  two 
address  personnel  early  warning  sys- 
tems and  employee  assistance  programs 
aimed  at  identifying  and  resolving 
problems  that  could  lead  to  misconduct. 
The  three  standards  are  the  first  to  be 
created  by  CALEA  in  several  years. 

“[Racial  profiling]  is  the  major  con- 
cern now  facing  law  enforcement  prac- 
titioners and  leaders  around  the  coun- 
try," Daughtry  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "It’s  of  great  concern  to  elected 
leadership,  special  interest  groups  and 
citizens  at  large.  We  felt  that  it  needed 
the  attention  of  formulating  a specific 
standard  in  the  area  of  profiling." 

Agencies  seeking  accreditation  will 
now  be  required  to  prohibit  any  traffic 
or  field  contact,  asset  seizure  or  forfei- 
ture effort  based  on  bias.  Employees 
must  be  trained  in  racial-profiling  is- 
sues, including  legal  aspects  and  cor- 
rective measures  if  profiling  should 
occur,  and  a department  must  adminis- 
ter an  annual  review  of  its  practices  that 
takes  citizen  concerns  into  account. 

The  accreditation  standard  concedes 
that  profiling  in  itself  can  be  a useful 
tool  in  law  enforcement,  but  goes  on  to 
describe  bias-based  profiling  as  the  se- 
lection of  an  individual  based  solely  on 
race,  ethnic  background,  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  religion,  and  economic  sta- 
tus. among  other  characteristics. 

The  standard  points  out  that  bias- 
based  profiling  may  lead  to  allegations 
of  constitutional-rights  violations,  as 
well  as  undermining  legitimate  law  en- 
forcement efforts,  alienating  citizens 
and  inviting  legislative  action  and  me- 
dia scrutiny. 

Police  should  focus  on  a person's 
conduct  and  specific  suspect  informa- 
tion, having  a reasonable  suspicion 
"supported  by  specific  articulated  facts" 
that  the  individual  is  about  to  commit  a 
crime  or  is  currently  presenting  a threat, 
according  to  the  standard. 

The  other  two  standards,  both  of 
which  deal  with  troubled  employees, 
provide  law  enforcement  management 
with  a road  map  for  intervention. 

Said  Daughtry:  “We're  being  pro- 
active with  the  employee  assistance 
program  (EAP)  trying  to  identify  any 
kind  of  problems  with  an  employee 
prior  to  it  materializing  into  an  act  of 
misconduct.  With  the  early  warning 
system,  you  are  actually  involved  in 
supervising  and  monitoring  an  em- 
ployee who  may  have  committed  mis- 
conduct." 

An  agency’s  early  warning  system 
should  be  initiated  following  the  occur- 
rence of  certain  incidents  and  should 
include  the  evaluation  of  citizen  com- 
plaints, disciplinary  actions  and  inter- 
nal affairs  reports,  among  other  mate- 
rials. according  to  the  standard.  There 
should  also  be  a procedure  for  supply- 
ing the  officer  with  the  type  of  assis- 
tance found  in  an  EAP.  it  said. 

The  EAP  is  designed  to  "assist  in 
the  identification  and  resolution  of  con- 


cerns or  problems  (personal  or  job  re- 
lated), which  may  adversely  uffecl  an 
employee’s  personal  or  professional 
well-being  or  job  performance,"  said 
the  standard.  This  can  include  marital 
status,  financial  issues,  substance  abilse 
or  health. 

At  u minimum,  an  agency’s  EAP 
will  provide  officers  with  a means  of 
obtaining  confidential  and  timely  as- 
sessment services  und  referrals  to  ei- 
ther in-house  or  community -based  re- 
sources for  ireattrttffi^knd  follow-up. 
Employees  cun  either  volunteer  to  par- 
ticipate in  treatment  or  can  be  referred 
by  a supervisor,  and  have  the  right  to 
refuse  participation. 

“What  we're  looking  for  is  any  trend 
where  we  may  be  able  to  intervene  early 
on  with  thut  employee  in  order  to  pre- 
vent more  serious  acts  from  occurring." 
Daughtry  told  LEN.  "So  those  two  arc 
connected.  Profiling  could  be  an  act  that 
would  fall  into  the  general  area  of  mis- 
conduct. It  could  be  one  of  those  things 
that  results  from  the  lack  of  an  early 
warning  system  to  identify  problem 
employees." 

Fourteen  law  enforcement  agencies 
were  recently  accredited  for  the  first 
time  at  CALEA's  March  29  meeting  in 
Greensboro.  N.C.  They  included  the 
police  departments  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Concord.  Calif.;  Florissant,  Mo.. 
Franklin,  Tenn.;  Grayslakc,  III.;  Long 
Hill  Township,  N.J.;  Omaha,  Neb  ; 
Rock  Hill,  S.C.;  Smilhfield,  R.I.;  and 
Sugar  Land,  Texas.  Also  accredited 
were  the  campus  police  forces  ut  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  along  with  the  El 
Paso  County.  Texas,  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment and  the  Maryland  Transportation 
Authority  Police  Department. 
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How  not  to  punish  a captain  for  DUI: 

Phila.  policediscipline  process  under  fire 


While  critics  have  complained  that 
the  loss  of  20  days'  vacation  was  not 
sufficient  punishment  for  a high-rank- 
ing Philadelphia  police  official  and  the 
fellow  officers  who  helped  him  cover 
up  a 1998  drunken  driving  accident, 
Commissioner  John  Timoney  coun- 
tered last  month  that  it  was  the  best  he 
could  do  under  the  city’s  existing  arbi- 
tration system. 

At  the  heart  of  the  scandal  were  the 
department's  high-profile  homicide 
chief.  Capt.  James  Brady,  and  Capt. 
Joseph  DiLacqua,  who  was  a lieuten- 
ant at  the  time  of  the  incident.  Accord- 
ing to  a recounting  of  the  accident  in 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Brady  had 
smashed  his  car  into  a vehicle  which 
police  never  found.  He  was  still  driv- 
ing with  an  inflated  air  bag  and 
crumpled  front  end  when  he  was  pulled 
over  by  a patrolman,  and  was  slow  to 
show  his  identification  to  the  officer. 

DiLacqua  ordered  the  patrolman 
and  another  officer  to  move  the  wrecked 
unmarked  car  near  a support  column  for 
the  Murket-Frankford  El,  according  to 
The  Inquirer.  It  would  then  look  as  if 
Brady  had  been  forced  off  the  road  and 
had  driven  into  the  column,  DiLacqua 
later  told  Internal  Affairs  investigators. 

Although  Brady  hud  spent  the  night 
of  Feb  13.  1998.  at  a bar  with  fellow 
officers,  his  blood-alcohol  level  was  not 
taken  after  the  accident.  The  incident 
was  described  to  Internal  Affairs  by  the 


patrolmen  who  helped  move  the  car. 
They  were  hot  disciplined. 

Implying  that  his  hands  were  tied. 
Timoney  has  rejected  the  assertion  that 
Brady  was  treated  with  particular  le- 
niency. The  department's  arbitration 
process,  he  said,  would  huve  made  it 
difficult  to  bring  tougher  sanctions 
against  Brady.  In  other  instances,  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  department  to  disci- 
pline officers  arrested  for  DUI  have 
been  overturned,  he  noted. 

Brady  has  been  reassigned,  how- 
ever, to  night  and  overnight  shifts  over- 
seeing squad  cars. 

In  response  to  the  episode.  Mayor 
John  F.  Street  has  launched  an  investi- 
gation into  police  discipline.  "When 
people  look  and  see  what  happened  in 
the  Brady  case,  they  think  there  is  a 
double  standard,"  he  told  The  Associ- 
ated Press.  "There  shouldn’t  be  a double 
stundard." 

Among  other  issues,  a task  force 
headed  by  Temple  University  law  pro- 
fessor Joanne  Epps  will  examine  the 
city’s  labor  contract  with  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  and  state  arbitration 
laws.  The  group  will  report  back  to 
Street  by  Nov.  30. 

Timoney  has  also  replaced  Capt. 
Edward  Stinson  as  head  of  the  Board 
of  Inquiry,  the  department's  internal 
discipline  board,  with  Lieut.  Jacqueline 
Daley,  a lawyer  and  19-year  veteran. 
She  is  the  first  lawyer  to  hold  that  posi- 


tion. Timoney  also  transferred  in  Sgt. 
David  Thompson,  who  is  finishing  a 
law  degree,  to  replace  a lieutenant  with 
no  legal  training. 

An  attorney  for  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  Jeffrey  Kolansky.  praised 
Timoney's  shake-up,  telling  The  AP  it 
will  be  a "breath  of  fresh  air  dealing 
with  a law-trained  police  officer.” 

Street.  Timoney  and  other  city  offi- 
cials already  have  on  hand  a 64-page 
report  by  the  city’s  Integrity  and  Ac- 
countability Office  that  criticized  the 
current  system  of  punishing  officers 
“inscrutable"  and  “inconsistent."  The 
report’s  author,  Ellen  Ceisler,  said  that 
many  of  the  officers  involved  in 
roughly  400  disciplinary  cases  during 
1999  and  2000  received  only  minor 
suspensions  for  serious  charges. 

For  example,  a five-day  suspension 
was  imposed  on  one  member  of  the 
force  who,  based  on  "overwhelming 
evidence,"  left  a shooting  victim  to  die 
in  the  street.  In  another  case,  said  the 
report,  the  same  punishment  was  meted 
out  to  an  officer  with  a history  of  disci- 
plinary problems  who  made  sexual  ad- 
vances toward  a woman  in  a residence 
where  he  was  investigating  a burglary 
complaint. 

In  September  1999,  the  report  noted, 
an  off-duty  officer  received  no  disci- 
pline despite  having  become  involved 
in  a fight  at  a nightclub  and  pointing 
his  loaded  weapon  at  other  patrons. 


The  study  listed  dozens  of  other 
cases  in  which  disciplinary  action  was 
recommended  by  the  department's 
Board  of  Inquiry  but  never  approved 
by  the  commissioner,  or  if  approved, 
was  never  enacted. 

None  of  that  comes  as  any  surprise 
to  James  Fyfe,  a criminology  professor 
at  Temple  University  and  former  New 
York  City  police  lieutenant  who  has 
worked  as  a consultant  on  disciplinary 
issues  to  the  Philadelphia  Police  De- 
partment. 

"The  system  is  really  farcical,  dys- 
functional," he  said  in  an  interview  with 
Law  Enforcement  News.  "People  shoot 
other  people  and  end  up  getting  five 
days  suspension  and  the  reason  for  that 
is  that  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  the  court- 
martial  system,  was  for  years  a closed 
box.  It  was  headed  by  a captain  with 
no  legal  training  and  he  would  select 
three  officers  to  sit  as  members  of  this 
jury  and  they  had  no  legal  training.  The 
only  one  who  had  legal  training  was  the 
guy  representing  the  cop,  who  was  a 
usually  a $400-an-hour  lawyer  sent  by 


Decertification  isn’t  fore ver  in  Nebraska: 

I’m  fired?  Says  who? 


State  law  enforcement  officials  in 
Nebraska  may  seek  to  appeal  a ruling 
last  month  by  a district  court  judge  who 
found  unlawful  the  process  through 
which  luw  enforcement  officers  in  the 
state  are  decertified,  throwing  into  con- 
fusion the  relationship  between  a crimi- 
nal justice  board  and  a committee  for 
which  it  long  assumed  it  had  oversight. 

At  issue  is  whether  the  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  under  the 
state's  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
by  the  Nebraska  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice, 
known  informally  as  the  Crime  Com- 
mission, extended  to  the  Police  Stan- 
dards Advisory  Council  (PSAC),  one 
of  the  commission’s  standing  commit- 
tees Hall  County  District  Judge  James 
Livingston  ruled  on  March  29  that  they 
did  not.  thus  making  the  PSAC  a sepa- 
rate entity  with  the  sole  statutory  au- 
thority to  certify  and  decertify  police. 

“The  commission  usurped  this 
power  from  the  council,  either  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  statutory  delegation  of  power 
given  by  the  Legislature."  Livingston 
wrote  in  his  opinion. 

The  decision  stems  from  a case  in- 
volving a Slate  Patrol  sergeant,  Steve 
Hauser,  whose  certification  was  re- 
voked in  November  on  grounds  of  ne- 
glect of  duty  and  emotional  incapacity. 

Hauser,  a 20-year  veteran,  was  fired 
in  1999,  several  months  after  being  ar- 
raigned in  Lincoln  County  Court  on 
assault  charges  filed  by  his  estranged 
wife  He  pleaded  guilty  to  a reduced 
charge  of  disturbing  the  peace  and  pros- 
ecutors dropped  the  other  two  assault 
counts.  Hauser  was  sentenced  to  14 
months  of  probation  and  a year  in  a 
domestic  violence  intervention  pro- 
gram. Although  reinstated  to  his  job 


through  arbitration,  the  commission 
decertified  him  in  November.  An  in- 
junction granted  one  month  later  has 
allowed  him  to  continue  serving  as  a 
law  enforcement  officer. 

Hauser’s  decertification  was  re- 
versed by  Livingston.  While  officials 
insist  it  is  unlikely  that  the  ruling  will 
open  a Pandora’s  box,  it  does  affect 
roughly  20  other  officers  who  have 
been  decertified  by  the  commission,  as 
well. 

"Certainly  the  judge  put  the  decer- 
tification on  hold."  Allen  Curtis,  the 
commission’s  executive  director,  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  “This  is  one 
of  those  cases  in  law  where  there  is  no 
question  that  the  judge  ruled  in  a way 
he  thought  was  appropriate  But  cer- 
tainly the  argument  about  whether  you 
could  take  one  statute,  which  is  essen- 
tially what  he  did,  and  say  that  because 
the  statute  specifically  calls  for  the  Po- 
lice Standards  Advisory  Council  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations,  that  it 
cannot  be  done  through  the  commis- 
sion. There  are  other  statutes  that 
make  it  very  clear  that  the  Police  Stan- 
dards Advisory  Council  is  a standing 
committee  of  the  commission  and  can- 
not act  generally  without  its  approval." 

The  advisory  council  is  a commit- 
tee comprising  law  enforcement  offic- 
ers and  others  in  the  field  who  repre- 
sent a cross  section  of  the  state,  said 
one  of  its  members.  Assistant  Chief 
John  Becker  of  the  Lincoln  Police  De- 
partment. The  council  has  always  be- 
lieved itself  to  be  under  the  oversight 
of  the  commission,  to  which  it  sends 
the  minutes  of  its  monthly  meetings  and 
gets  approval  for  those  minutes. 

In  addition,  it  is  responsible  for 
managing  the  state’s  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  where  it  also  serves  as 


the  union." 

Moreover,  said  Fyfe.  when  the  FOP 
submits  cases  to  binding  arbitration,  as 
it  may  under  state  law,  the  arbitrator  is 
chosen  jointly  by  both  police  and  the 
union.  "The  arbitrator  works  on  a piece- 
work basis,  so  you  don't  get  hired,  you 
don't  get  paid,"  he  said.  "The  union’s 
policy  was  to  turn  down  anyone  who 
ruled  against  them  in  the  past." 

Fyfe  said  that  of  the  cases  he  exam- 
ined, more  than  half  were  thrown  out 
by  the  arbitrator  and  in  almost  all  of 
the  others,  the  penalties  were  reduced. 

Fyfe  believes  that  Timoney  meted 
out  the  harshest  punishment  he  could 
to  Brady  given  the  department's  cur- 
rent disciplinary  system.  “If  I had  been 
the  commissioner,  I would  have  fired 
him,"  he  told  LEN.  "John  [Timoney] 
thinks  that  good  people  can  do  stupid 
things  and  should  not  be  condemned 
forever.  I think  cops  that  get  involved 
in  drunk  driving  accidents  and  lie 
should  be  fired.  But  it  doesn’t  matter 
because  neither  of  us  runs  the  disciplin- 
ary system." 


Tribe  alleges  years 
of  police  abuse 


an  appeals  board  for  decisions  made  by 
the  facility’s  executive  director.  The 
LETC  is  the  basic  academy  for  all  re- 
cruits in  Nebraska  except  for  those  en- 
tering the  Omaha  or  Lincoln  Police 
Departments,  or  the  State  Patrol. 

"We  were  not  the  last  court  of  ap- 
peals," Becker  told  LEN.  “You  could 
take  your  case  to  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion, and  if  you  didn’t  like  what  they 
said,  there  was  also  the  judicial  route.” 

What  the  ruling  has  done,  in  effect, 
he  said,  is  create  a Catch-22  whereby 
the  council  has  been  deemed  a stand- 
alone agency  with  the  power  to  revoke 
license,  yet  must  still  send  its  minutes 
to  the  commission. 

In  Hauser's  case,  the  council  recom- 
mended to  the  commission  that  his  cer- 
tification be  revoked.  Although  the  un- 
derlying charges  against  Hauser  had 
been  domestic  violence,  which  would 
have  prohibited  him  from  owning  a 
handgun  under  federal  law.  Curtis  said 
a review  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's 
office  found  that  the  case  did  not  meet 
the  federal  standard. 

According  to  Becker,  there  has  been 
a standard  in  place  for  decertifying  but 
the  council  did  not  pursue  it.  "We  had 
convicted  felons,  we  had  convicted 
murderers  who  were  still  certified  as 
police,"  he  said.  "Now,  they  couldn’t 
be  hired,  because  stale  statute  forbids 
you  to  be  a convicted  felon." 

Should  Livingston’s  ruling  stand, 
said  Curtis,  it  would  allow  officers  who 
have  been  decertified  to  appeal  the  de- 
cision. ‘They  are  not  automatically  re- 
instated. They  would  have  to  take  some 
action  and,  quite  frankly,  most  of  them 
are  so  bad.  1 seriously  doubt  if  we'll 
see  more  than  one  who  would  challenge 
that.  I don't  expect  that  to  be  a big  rami- 
fication." 


After  suffering  in  virtual  silence  for 
35  years,  members  of  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  tribe  in  Fort  Hall,  Idaho, 
stepped  forward  last  month  with  alle- 
gations of  long-term  abuse  at  the  hands 
of  the  reservation's  police  force.  Yet  to 
be  determined,  however,  is  which  fed- 
eral agency,  if  any,  will  ultimately  have 
jurisdiction  when  it  comes  to  resolving 
the  situation. 

The  charges  were  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  investigators,  the  media  and 
the  public  by  some  40  tribal  members 
and  an  organization  calling  itself  the 
Center  for  Human  Rights  and  Indian 
Law.  based  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

In  all,  63  depositions  have  been  col- 
lected alleging  more  than  three  decades 
of  brutality  directed  at  elderly,  adult  and 
juvenile  residents  of  the  reservation. 

“We're  not  here  to  destroy  their  na- 
tion, but  when  you  abuse  them  for  so 
long,  they  can  only  tolerate  so  much," 
said  Cahuila  "Kaweah"  Red  Elk,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  center.  Although 
Red  Elk  said  she  has  been  an  activist 
for  35  years,  she  and  her  organization 
were  unknown  to  any  of  the  human 
rights  or  Indian  justice  groups  contacted 
by  The  Idaho  Falls  Post  Register. 

The  FBI  has  the  statutory  authority 
to  investigate  crimes  committed  on  fed- 
eral reservations,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  consensus  among  federal  agencies 
as  to  who  has  jurisdiction  over  inter- 
tribal disputes. 

“When  there  is  a violation  of  fed- 
eral law,  we  investigate  it  and  take  it  to 
the  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office  wherever  the 
jurisdiction  is  to  have  it  prosecuted," 
said  Special  Agent  Bill  Matthews  of  the 
FBI's  Salt  Lake  City  field  office,  in  an 
interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News. 
“If  the  tribal  police  were  doing  some- 
thing wrong.  I'm  not  sure  what  federal 
law  that  would  fall  under,  what  would 
address  the  issue  But  if  there  was  a 
federal  law.  corruption  or  something 
like  that,  we  are  the  ones  who  would 
do  the  investigation." 

According  to  Patti  Jamison,  an  at- 
torney with  the  Department  of  Intenor's 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  juris- 
diction depends  on  the  allegation.  Even 


Federal  agencies  wait 
to  find  out  which  one 
has  jurisdiction  over 
the  allegations. 


police  brutality,  she  told  LEN,  is  too 
general  a claim. 

"If  there  is  a potential  violation  of 
federal  law,  a federal  law  that  prohibits 
that  activity,  then  generally  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  jurisdiction  to  in- 
vestigate." said  Jamison.  “Where  OIG 
comes  in  is  really  specific  to  the  alle- 
gation. If  it’s  lied  somehow  to  the  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Interior,  then  that's  our  trigger  un- 
der the  Inspector  General  Act.  Believe 
it  or  not,  police  brutality  is  not  specific 
enough  for  me  to  figure  out  whether  we 
have  jurisdiction  to  go  in  or  not." 

An  official  of  he  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  an  arm  of  the  Department  of 
Interior,  also  said  the  agency  would  not 
have  authority  to  pursue  the  charges. 
“We  provide  direct  service  to  approxi- 
mately 51  tribes  in  the  U.S.  — police 
officers,  detention  and  investigators," 
said  Walt  LaMar,  director  of  the 
agency's  office  of  law  enforcement  ser- 
vice. Allegations  of  civil  rights  viola- 
tions. he  said,  would  be  handled  by  the 
FBI. 

Another  federal  agency  tangentially 
involved  in  the  Fort  Hall  case  is  the 
Justice  Department’s  Community  Re- 
lations Service,  which  mediates  con- 
frontations between  governments  and 
citizens.  Sandy  Blair,  a conciliation 
specialist,  said  the  agency  is  looking 
into  racial  tensions  between  the  Fort 
Hall  community  and  outlying  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Thus  far,  she  told  LEN,  it  is  too  early 
to  tell  whether  the  problems  are  a re- 
sult of  racial  tensions.  “At  this  point, 
we're  still  in  the  assessment  stage."  said 
Blair.  “We  still  haven't  reached  the  clear 
course  of  what  we're  going  to  do." 
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Tulsa  PD  under  the  microscope 

DoJ  civil  rights  unit  launches  inquiry,  but  future  role  may  be  curtailed 


The  U.S.  Justice  Department’s  Civil  Rights  Division  has 
launched  an  investigation  of  the  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Police  Depart- 
ment. where  10  officers  have  been  disciplined  since  January 
2000  for  using  excessive  force,  or  failing  to  report  use  of  force, 
more  frequently  against  blacks  than  whites. 

At  the  same  time.  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  has 
suggested  that  so-called  “patterns  and  practices"  federal 
investigations  may  soon  become  less  common  than  they  have 
been  in  recent  years,  as  the  Bush  administration  takes  more  of 
a hands-off  approach  to  local  police  forces. 

While  the  exact  nature  of  the  latest  federal  inquiry  has  not 
been  disclosed,  use  of  force  is  considered  the  likely  issue, 
according  to  The  Tulsa  World.  However,  Police  Chief  Ron 
Palmer  stressed  that  the  mere  fact  that  a review  has  been  called 
does  not  mean  there  has  been  misconduct.  “We  just  can’t  find 
the  incident  or  incidents  that  led  to  this,"  he  told  The  World. 
“Anybody  can  file  a complaint,  so  it  is  anybody’s  guess  where 
this  is  coming  from  now.” 

According  to  department  figures  obtained  by  The  World, 
uses  of  force  that  included  dogs,  physical  holds  and  less-than- 
lethal  weapons  such  as  beanbag  rounds  were  used  in  just  over 
1 percent  of  arrests  made  in  2000.  or  414  times.  In  197  cases,  it 
was  used  against  blacks,  as  compared  to  whites  in  172 
instances,  American  Indians  26  limes  and  Hispamcs  16  times. 
Pepper  spray  was  used  against  African  Americans  172  times 
last  year,  and  126  times  against  whiles. 


Complaints  against  officers  increased  24  percent  in  2000  after 
a five-year  low.  Last  year,  the  number  was  228  as  compared  to 
194  in  1999.  From  1996  to  1998.  the  figure  averaged  241  Of  the 
228  complaints  in  2000,  37  have  been  substantiated  by  police. 
Seventy-one  complaints  cited  excessive  force,  including  police 
dog  bites  or  the  use  of  a night  stick.  Other  complaints  included 
rudeness  during  the  issuance  of  a traffic  ticket  and  poor  driving. 

Of  the  10  officers  who  have  faced  disciplinary  action  last 
year,  at  least  one  was  black  and  one  American  Indian.  Officer 
Tyrone  Jenkins,  who  is  black,  "used  excessive  force"  during  an 
arrest  and  was  given  a letter  of  reprimand.  He  appealed  the 
discipline  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Officer  Jeff 
Henderson,  a Native  American,  used  pepper  spray  on  a black 
woman  in  a motel,  and  tried  to  enter  the  room  unlawfully, 
according  to  records  supplied  to  The  World  by  the  police 
department.  He  too  was  given  a letter  of  reprimand. 

Officer  Jeff  Downs,  who  is  white,  used  an  impact  weapon 
while  arresting  a black  man  in  October  and  failed  to  report  the 
use  of  force,  as  required  by  city  policy.  And  officers  Buddy  and 
Lori  Visser,  who  are  also  white,  slopped  a car  and  detained  four 
people.  The  force  used  against  the  suspect,  according  to  the 
report,  included  holding  a gun  to  the  head  of  one  passenger  and 
pulling  him  from  the  vehicle  by  his  hair.  The  Vissers,  who  are 
husband  and  wife,  were  both  fired. 

Deadly  force  has  been  used  against  13  people  by  Thlsa 
officers  since  1999:  five  blacks,  four  whites,  three  Hispanics  and 


one  Native  American.  Four  suspects  died. 

"The  Police  Department  is  disregarding  the  rule  of 
law... and  abusing  their  power  as  law  enforcers,"  the  Rev. 
Melvin  Easley,  president  of  the  city’s  NAACP  chapter,  told 
The  Associated  Press.  "They  use  pepper  spray  on  more  black, 
people  because  they  have  been  able  to  get  away  with  it." 

In  a March  23  meeting  in  Washington,  Palmer  and  three 
other  officials  from  the  Major  Cities  Chiefs  Association  heard 
Ashcroft  say  that  he  "did  not  want  the  federal  government 
managing  local  police  departments.”  The  attorney  general’s 
comments  echoed  ones  mude  earlier  by  President  Bush,  who 
wrote  last  year  in  a campaign  letter  to  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police:  “1  do  not  believe  the  Justice  Department  should 
routinely  seek  to  conduct  oversight  investigations,  issue  reports 
or  undertake  other  activity  that  is  designed  to  function  as  a 
review  of  police  operations  in  other  states,  cities  and  towns." 

At  least  16  “patterns  and  practices"  investigations  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division  under  the  1994 
Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law  Enforcement  Act. 

Palmer  had  gone  to  Washington  with  other  members  of  the 
major  city  chiefs'  group  to  discuss  how  the  federal  government 
deals  with  all  police  agencies  across  the  country.  During  his 
visit  with  Ashcroft,  the  investigation  into  the  Thlsa  Police 
Department  was  not  discussed.  Palmer  did  meet  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  but  he  declined  to  say 
what  was  discussed. 


The  next  big  drug  crisis? 

Gearing  up  to  fight  the  OxyContin  peril 

“It’s  becoming  more  and  more  available,  and  we  are 
learning  that  junkies  prefer  it  to  cocaine  and  heroin.” 


Amid  fears  that  the  prescription 
painkiller  OxyContin  is  on  its  way  to 
becoming  the  focus  of  the  nation's  next 
drug  crisis,  state  legislators,  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  federal  officials 
have  all  taken  action  recently  to  pre- 
vent misuse  of  the  drug  at  the  hands  of 
addicts  while  ensuring  that  those  who 
need  it,  such  as  cancer  and  orthopedic 
patients,  can  still  obtain  it. 

In  Virginia,  federal  and  state  law 
enforcement  officials  from  Ohio.  West 
Virginia.  Maryland  and  Kentucky  held 
a summit  meeting  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem with  representatives  of  Purdue 
Pharma,  the  Connecticut-based  com- 
pany that  manufactures  OxyContin. 
“Any  time  you  have  a drug  that  appears 
to  be  replacing  other  drugs  on  the  street 
as  the  drug  of  choice,  you  can  antici- 
pate that  it  will  spread  unless  action  is 
taken,"  said  Virginia  Attorney  General 
Mark  L.  Early. 

OxyContin  is  a time-released  syn- 
thetic morphine  which  produces  a 
heroin-like  high  when  the  time-release 
coating  is  scraped  away  and  the  tablets 
are  crushed.  Authorities  believe  most 
of  the  pills  flow  from  physicians'  of- 
fices, where  abusers  fake  ailments  or 
prescriptions.  In  other  cases,  the  drug 
is  stolen  directly  from  pharmacies. 

In  Ohio,  Summit  County  sheriff’s 
detectives  arrested  a man  after  he  used 
a butcher’s  knife  to  rob  a pharmacy  of 
1.400  pills  worth  $50,000.  Police  ar- 
rested 24  people  in  Trumbull  County 
in  March  in  an  OxyContin  drug  sweep, 
including  a 66-year-old  general  surgeon 
and  family  practitioner  from  Newton 
Falls  who  was  charged  with  writing 
prescriptions  for  36,000  pills,  some  for 
people  he  had  never  seen. 

"It's  bad,”  said  Dr.  Timothy  Rice, 
medical  director  of  the  Community 
Health  Center  drug  treatment  facility  in 
Akron,  in  an  interview  with  The  Hous- 
ton Chronicle.  “I  know  we  are  seeing 
twice  as  much  OxyContin  as  heroin 
[patients)  coming  into  the  clinic.” 

State  officials  in  Virginia  believe  the 
drug  to  be  responsible  for  30  to  50 
deaths  and  countless  overdoses  in  the 
past  18  months.  "From  what  we're  hear- 


ing, OxyContin  will  probably  take  over 
crack  if  it  continues  to  be  available  on 
the  street,”  Prince  William  Common- 
wealth’s Attorney  Paul  B.  Ebert  told 
The  Washington  Post.  “It’s  becoming 
more  and  more  available,  and  we  are 
learning  that  junkies  prefer  it  to  cocaine 
and  heroin." 

During  the  meeting  with  Purdue 
Pharma  in  March,  state  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  were  able  to  draft 
a seven-point  plan  that  includes  teach- 
ing health-care  providers  about  pre- 
scription drug  abuse  and  when  to  pre- 
scribe OxyContin. 

Purdue  Pharma  said  it  will  also  pro- 
duce another  educational  series  target- 
ing teachers,  students  and  parents;  cre- 


With  a majority  of  City  Council 
members  unwilling  to  pay  for  further 
lawsuits,  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  city 
of  Annapolis,  Md..  will  appeal  a ruling 
by  a federal  judge  last  month  that  struck 
down  an  anti-loitering  law  aimed  at 
curbing  open-air  drug  markets. 

“I  don’t  think  we  should  spend  any 
more  money  in  that  direction."  said 
Alderman  Joseph  Sachs,  a Republican 
from  the  Fourth  Ward  who  was  one  of 
five  who  initially  voted  in  favor  of  the 
ordinance  during  a council  meeting  in 
October  1999.  “We  have  a judge  who 
issued  a ruling.  If  we  are  going  to  spend 
more  money,  we  should  spend  more 
money  trying  to  eradicate  drugs,  not 
fighting  more  lawsuits." 

In  a 45-page  opinion,  Judge 
Catherine  C.  Blake  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Baltimore  said  the  ordinance 
was  flawed  by  its  lack  of  a requirement 


ate  tamper-resistant  prescription  pads 
for  the  area  of  southwest  Virginia  where 
abuse  is  thought  to  be  rampant,  and 
spend  $100,000  to  pay  for  a study  of 
prescription  drug  monitoring  programs 
in  the  state. 

Early's  office  agreed  to  set  up  a task 
force  comprising  the  medical  and  law 
enforcement  communities  to  study  pre- 
scription drug  abuse,  and  will  order  the 
Virginia  computer  crimes  strike  force 
to  investigate  the  illegal  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  drugs  over  the  Internet.  The 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral announced  the  creation  of  a group 
to  study  drug  abuse  nationwide. 

Early  said  he  is  also  interested  in 
studying  a data  base  that  would  moni- 
tor the  distribution  of  prescriptions  for 


that  criminal  intent  be  present  for  an 
arrest.  It  instead  specifies  that  officers 
may  order  individuals  to  move  on  who 
“behave  in  a manner  indicating... the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  drug-related 
activity"  and  arrest  them  if  they  do  not 
comply.  Such  activities  include  “hand 
signals  associated  with  drug-related 
activity,"  distributing  small  objects  to 
others,  "warning  others  of  the  arrival 
or  presence  of  a police  officer”  and  "en- 
gaging in  a pattern  of  conduct  normally 
associated  with  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies with  the  illegal  distribution,  pur- 
chase or  possession  of  drugs." 

Blake’s  ruling  upheld  an  argument 
by  the  ACLU  of  Maryland,  which 
brought  the  suit  in  February  2000  on 
behalf  of  the  Anne  Arundel  County 
chapter  of  the  NAACP.  The  ACLU  said 
the  law  was  too  vague,  gave  police  of- 
ficers too  much  power  and  could  be 


OxyContin.  In  the  past  month.  State 
Police  have  investigated  the  theft  of 
more  than  $12,000  worth  of  the  drug 
from  a Fairfax  pharmacy.  In  Manassas, 
a man  was  arrested  after  allegedly  steal- 
ing 90  bottles  of  the  painkiller  from  a 
Fauquier  County  drug  store. 

In  fact,  Hannaford  Bros.  Co.,  a phar- 
macy chain  based  in  Scarborough, 
Maine,  announced  in  March  that  it 
would  no  longer  carry  OxyContin  in 
any  of  its  85  East  Coast  stores  follow- 
ing a robbery. 

’This  drug  does  have  an  abuse  po- 
tential. as  do  all  strong  pain  medica- 
tions," said  Dr.  J.  David  Haddox,  the 
senior  medical  director  of  health  policy 
for  Purdue  Pharma.  "And  it  has  an  ab- 
solutely essential  role  as  well.  We  have 


used  disproportionately  against  minori- 
ties. Similar  arguments  persuaded  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  strike  down  a 
Chicago  anti-gang  ordinance  in  1999 
in  Chicago  v.  Morales. 

The  Annapolis  law  allowed  the  es- 
tablishment of  500-foot  drug-loitering- 
free  zones  in  areas  of  the  city  with  three 
or  more  drug-related  arrests  in  a two- 
year  period.  Most  of  the  eight  such 
zones  created  have  been  in  predomi- 
nantly black  neighborhoods  and  pub- 
lic-housing developments.  The  city  has 
not  enforced  the  ordinance  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  lawsuit. 

Gerald  G.  Stansbury,  the  president 
of  the  NAACP  chapter,  called  the  law 
a veiled  attempt  to  encourage  racial 
profiling.  "You  don’t  see  [a  drug-loi- 
tering-free zone)  in  downtown  Annapo- 
lis.” he  told  The  Baltimore  Sun.  "and 
people  hang  out  there  all  the  time. 


to  teach  doctors  and  pharmacists  and 
nurses  to  walk  that  line  to  get  the  right 
patient  the  right  medication  for  the  right 
reason,"  he  told  The  | Norfolk]  Virgin- 
ian-Pilot. 

Ensuring  that  patients  are  able  to 
receive  prescription  painkillers  was  the 
aim  last  month  of  state  senators  in 
Florida,  who  moved  to  undo  a change 
in  the  state’s  drug  laws  that  would  have 
kept  legitimate  users  from  getting  their 
medication. 

In  2000,  lawmakers  reclassified 
certain  mixtures  of  hydrocodone,  the 
key  ingredient  in  the  common  painkiller 
Vicodin.  But  before  the  law  could  lake 
effect,  members  of  the  medical  com- 
munity pleaded  with  state  officials  that 
it  would  create  a burden  for  patients 
Attorney  General  Bob  Buttcrworth 
adopted  an  emergency  rule  that  pre- 
vented the  change. 

The  Senate  bill  to  put  the  old  classi- 
fication back  in  the  law  passed  by  a vote 
of  39-0  and  was  sent  to  the  House. 


problem.” 

Alderman  Herbert  H.  McMillan,  a 
candidate  for  mayor  and  the  loitering 
law’s  sponsor,  called  Blake's  ruling  ri- 
diculous" and  "absurd.  While  the 
council  voted  5-4  in  April  not  to  pur- 
sue an  appeal.  McMillan  said  he  would 
push  to  have  the  ruling  heard  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  in  Richmond,  Va..  where  he  be- 
lieves it  has  a better  chance  of  being 
upheld. 

"Once  again,  the  rights  of  predators 
have  been  placed  ahead  of  law-abiding 
citizens  who  live  in  these  neighbor- 
hoods," he  told  The  Sun.  ‘This  was  a 
poor  decision  rendered  by  another  lib- 
eral judge  who  lives  in  an  ivory  tower 
and  reads  the  Constitution  through  rose- 
colored  glasses." 


No  appeal  expected  in  Annapolis  as 
drug  loitering-free  zones  are  KO’d 

Whenever  you  see  a group  of  African- 
American  youths,  it's  looked  upon  as  a 
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As  unbelievable  as  it  sounds,  it  happens  far  more  often  than  you  realize.  In  fact,  40  percent 
of  prison  escapes  happen  just  this  way,  usually  os  a result  of  an  identification  error. 

To  avoid  expense  and  liabilities,  municipal,  county  and  state  penal  systems  are  turning 
to  Iridian  Technologies  and  the  lrisAccess'“  2200  iris  recognition  system,  manufactured  by 
LG  Electronics,  to  improve  the  integrity  of  book  and  release,  visitor  authentication, 
personnel  movement  and  contractor  identification  procedures. 

Iris  recognition  — which  identifies  persons  based  on  the  unique  patterns  in  the  feature- 
rich  iris  of  the  eye  — is  the  most  accurate,  stable,  scalable,  fast  and  noninvosive  human 
authentication  technology  in  existence.  Convenient  and  easy  to  use,  enrollment  and 
recognition  takes  only  seconds.  With  active  and  archival  database  capability  incorporating  a 
patented  KnoWholu  search  function,  only  Indian  Technologies'  system  rationalizes  databases 
in  real  time  to  make  enrollment  of  a duplicate  record  under  an  alios  impossible. 


IrisAccess™ 

Iris  Recognition  System 


Easily  integrated  and  expandable  to  256  stations,  a variety  of  privileging  and  reporting 
configurations  are  available  in  our  standard  software  package.  To  find  out  how  Iridian 
Technologies  can  help  improve  security  operations  in  your  jail  or  prison,  visit  our  web  site  at 
www.iridiontech.com  or  contact  a Corrections  Specialist  at  1-866-IRIDIAN. 


1 866  IRIDIAN  www.iridiontech.com 


ir*8tian 

technologies 

Authentication  solutions  for  low  enforcement 


Indian  ftctuuitogus.  Ilu  Indian  Tfduiulogict  logo.  Ihf  Idiu  'id'  ball.  Knoll  tw  and  ln\  Iotm  art  all  Inidr/narfii  al  Indian  IMmatugirs,  Inc. 
O JODI  Indian  lechiuilogttt.  Inc  All  nghlt  rrttnrd 
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Palmer: 


English  lessons  for  American  police 


By  Philip  M.  Palmer 

Recent  events  in  Cincinnati  and  the  debate 
on  racial  profiling  by  various  police  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  highlight  the 
continuing  problems  of  police  relationships  with 
the  black  community,  and  the  dilemma  of  how 
to  deliver  a quality  of  service  acceptable  to  all 
the  communities  served  by  the  police. 

For  example,  in  New  York  City  the  police 
department  recently  embarked  on  a series  of 
initiatives  designed  to  improve  relationships 
with  the  city's  minority  residents.  The  measures 
include  mandatory  attendance  by  police 
commanders  at  community  meetings,  a new 
training  cumculum  that  will  focus  on  commu- 
nity relations  and  the  replacement  of  the  stop- 
and-frisk  forms  used  by  police 

Reforms  such  as  these  sound  all  too  familiar 
to  the  police  in  England  and  Wales.  Their 
experience  should  give  American  officials  pause 
for  thought  as  to  whether  their  proposals,  such 
as  those  announced  in  New  York,  are  enough  to 
meet  community  needs  and  expectations. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  has  also  been  a 
long  history  of  mistrust  and  hostility  toward  the 
police  by  the  black  community.  It  is  an  issue 
that  we  have  recently  been  forced  to  address.  In 
doing  so,  those  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  delivering  and  managing  this  process  have 
had  to  make  some  difficult  and  unpopular 
decisions. 

In  the  aftermath  of  racially-tinged  disorders 
in  several  English  cities  during  the  early  1980s, 
training  in  community  relations  was  made 
mandatory  and  the  police  were  placed  under  a 
legal  duty  to  consult  with  community  represen- 
tatives. From  the  outset  the  meetings  proved 
problematic.  Those  "community  representa- 
tives" that  did  attend  were  either  self-appointed 
leaders  who  could  only  speak  for  a small  part  of 
the  community  or  individuals  with  a beef 
against  the  police  — or  both.  Time  was  spent 
discussing  allegations  of  police  inefficiency  or 
malpractice,  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
community  policing  needs.  In  other  meetings, 
the  police  set  the  agenda,  frustrating  the 
community  into  believing  that  their  needs  were 
not  being  addressed. 

Within  the  black  community  of  the  U.K. 
there  is  a widely  held  view  that  at  an  operational 
level  police  officers  discriminated  against  them 
— particularly  when  it  came  to  exercising 
powers  of  stop  and  search.  The  police  have  long 
denied  any  discrimination  on  their  part  In  April 
1993,  however,  the  murder  of  a black  teenager, 
Stephen  Lawrence,  forced  the  police  to  change 
the  way  it  viewed  its  relationship  with  the  black 
community,  and  has  signaled  unprecedented 
reform  within  the  police  service. 

Lawrence  was  stabbed  to  death  by  a gang  of 
white  racists.  The  killing  caused  great  public 
indignation,  particularly  toward  the  police 
service,  w ho  failed  to  bring  his  killers  to  justice. 
That  failure  was  due  to  remarkable  incompe- 
tence by  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Their 
investigation  overlooked  evidence,  failed  to  act 
on  information  and  treated  witnesses,  including 
the  victim's  family,  with  indifference  and 
insensitivity.  The  black  community  saw  this  as  a 
further  indication  of  a racist  police  service. 

They  argued  that  had  Lawrence  been  white  and 
his  killers  black,  the  investigation  would  have 
been  much  more  thorough. 

In  ll>97,  the  government  launched  a judicial 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Lawrence 
investigation.  The  inquiry  report,  published  in 
February  1999,  concluded  that  "the  investiga- 
tion was  marred  by  a combination  of  profes- 


(Philip  M.  Palmer,  LLB..  M.A.,  is  the  head 
of  Crime  and  Disorder  Reduction  for  the 
National  Police  Operations  Faculty  in  England. 
Since  January,  he  has  been  a visiting  professor 
at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice .) 


sional  incompetence,  institutional  racism  and  a 
failure  of  leadership."  The  report  went  on  to 
define  institutional  racism  as  "the  collective 
failure  of  an  organisation  to  provide  an 
appropriate  and  professional  service  to  people 
because  of  their  color,  culture  or  ethnic  origin.  It 
can  be  seen  or  detected  in  processes,  attitudes 
and  behaviour  which  amount  to  discrimination 
through  unwitting  prejudice,  ignorance, 
thoughtlessness,  and  racist  stereotyping  which 


accountable.  The  Metropolitan  Police  responded 
by  establishing  panels  made  up  of  influential 
members  of  the  minority  community.  Similar 
panels  were  set  up  throughout  the  community, 
involving  not  just  the  minority  ethnic  commu- 
nity but  also  the  gay  and  lesbian  community. 
The  role  of  "lay  panels,”  as  they  became 
known,  is  to  provide  a forum  for  identifying 
community  and  policing  needs  and  formulating 
a possible  course  of  action  acceptable  to  both. 


Many  other  reforms  ure  taking  place, 
particularly  with  regard  to  stopping  and 
searching  suspects  and  the  reporting,  recording 
and  investigation  of  hate  crimes.  Victim  and 
witness  support  procedures  and  protocols  are 
being  reviewed  and  improved.  Efforts  arc 
underway  to  recruit  more  officers  from  the 
minority  population,  and  support  mechanisms 
have  been  established  for  current  black  and 
Asian  officers. 


Reforms  such  as  those  announced  recently  in  New  York  sound  all 
too  familiar  to  the  police  in  England  and  Wales,  whose  experience 
should  give  American  officials  pause  for  thought  as  to  whether  such 
proposals  are  enough. 


disadvantage  minority  ethnic  communities.” 

One  of  the  main  areas  cited  as  proof  of 
police  discrimination  was  the  stop-and-search 
statistics.  It  was  accepted  that  the  police  should 
continue  to  use  the  power,  but  the  report  added: 
“(T]he  minority  communities'  views  and 
perceptions  are  formed  by  their  experience  of 
all  stops  by  the  police.  They  do  not  perceive  any 
difference  between  a stop  and  search  and  a stop 
whilst  driving  a vehicle."  As  a result,  all  slops, 
including  traffic  and  informal  stops,  are  now 
officially  recorded.  When  stopping  people, 
officers  must  provide  them  with  their  name  and 
station,  the  reason  for  the  search,  and  fill  in  a 
form  that  will  also  include  the  "self-defined" 
ethnicity  of  the  person  stopped. 

With  the  judicial  inquiry's  report,  the  U.K. 
police  service,  arguably  the  most  professional 
police  service  in  the  world,  stood  officially 
accused  of  institutional  racism.  The  report 
called  for  the  service  to  immediately  implement 
policies  that  demonstrate  their  commitment  to 
fairness  and  establish  trust  between  them  and 
minority  communities.  What  followed  can  only 
be  described  as  a shift  in  police  thinking  which 
called  for  nothing  less  than  a change  in  police 
culture. 

Demonstrating  fairness  would  not  in  itself  be 
sufficient,  however.  Police  leaders  realized  that 
in  order  to  achieve  trust  and  confidence  they 
had  to  make  the  service  more  open  and 


Similar  panels  were  also  established  to 
oversee,  monitor  and  advise  on  police  training. 
Minimum  educational  levels  were  set  for  all 
police  officers  and  it  was  decided  that  race  and 
diversity  awareness  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
all  training  programs,  not  just  the  separate 
training  topic  it  had  previously  been.  Members 
of  local  minority  communities  became  involved 
in  the  design  and  delivery  of  training  to  insure 
that  a community  perspective  was  incorporated. 
Community  leaders  were  asked  to  work  with  the 
police  to  identify  young  adults  who  would  be 
willing  to  take  part  in  police  training.  Surpris- 
ingly, many  young  black  and  Asian  people, 
some  with  criminal  records,  and  most  with  a 
negative  view  of  the  police  service,  put 
themselves  forward. 

The  initiative  has  proved  to  be  a great 
success.  The  use  of  contributors  from  minority 
communities  has  exposed  police  officers  to 
different  points  of  view.  Many  rules  and 
perspectives,  some  long  taken  for  granted,  about 
the  way  the  police  should  function  are  now 
being  tested.  The  officer's  ability  to  use 
information,  judgment  and  knowledge  has  been 
increased  by  being  able  to  fashion  solutions  to 
community  problems  in  consultation  with 
members  of  the  community.  Most  of  all,  officers 
are  able  for  the  first  time  to  really  understand 
the  full  consequences  of  their  actions  on  the 
community 
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To  be  sure,  there  has  been  a downside  to  the 
report,  not  least  of  which  being  the  emergence 
of  a massive  "race-relations  industry"  which  has 
also  attracted  the  attention  of  militants  who 
harbor  as  deep  an  untiputhy  to  the  police  as  they 
do  to  racism.  Public  confidence  in  the  police 
service  hus  been  badly  harmed,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  by  those  vocal  but  influential 
few  who  have  used  the  inquiry  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  advance  their  own  agendas. 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  aspect  of  the 
report,  however,  is  thul  any  talk  of  ethnic 
minority  crime  has  become  taboo  in  the  current 
climate.  Consequently,  police  are  denied  the 
possibility  of  discussing  their  day-to-duy  reality 
of  working  in  certain  minority  communities.  All 
police  officers  feel  tarred  by  the  broad  brush  of 
racism.  Throughout  the  inquiry,  the  service 
never  denied  the  existence  of  racism  within  its 
ranks.  But  the  finding  of  institutional  racism 
nonetheless  implied  u collective  guilt  to  which 
the  service  was  forced  to  concede. 

It  is  loo  early  to  tell  whether  the  sweeping 
reforms  thut  huve  been  enacted  arc.  in  fuel, 
working.  The  greatest  benefit  so  far  has  been  in 
the  area  of  training.  Now  throughout  England 
and  Wales  no  community  relations  should  be 
delivered  without  significant  minority  involve- 
ment. The  success  of  the  lay  panels,  however, 
has  been  mixed.  In  some,  tensions  have 
emerged  between  the  police  and  community 
representatives  over  roles  and  responsibilities. 
Yet  in  those  lay  panels  where  clear  parameters 
have  been  established,  there  appears  to  be  a 
degree  of  trust  developing.  The  Lawrence 
Inquiry  has  forced  us  in  Englund  to  recognize 
and  admit  (hat  institutional  racism  exists  within 
our  police  service.  Whether  the  approach  we 
have  taken  is  the  right  way  forward  is  open  to 
debate.  However,  the  failure  to  change  could 
result  in  us  losing  the  mandate  to  police  a 
significant  and  growing  proportion  of  our 
population.  Disturbances  in  Cincinnati, 
shootings  in  New  York,  racial  profiling  in  New 
Jersey  and  elsewhere  suggest  to  me  that  your 
Lawrence  is  just  around  the  comer. 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Fo- 
rum page  are  those  of  the  conthbut- 
ing  writer  or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  origi- 
nal source  newspaper,  and  do  not 
represent  an  official  position  of  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their 
opinions  on  topical  issues,  in  the 
form  of  letters  or  full-length  commen- 
taries. Please  send  all  materials  to 
the  editor 
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Police  questioning 
of  suspects  widened 


Around  the  nation, 
profiling  beat  goes  on 


Overturning  a decision  by  a Texas 
appell.  • panel,  the  U S.  Supreme  Court 
in  April  ruled  that  suspects  charged  in 
a crime  can  be  questioned  by  police 
without  the  presence  of  their  lawyers 
so  long  as  the  new  interrogation  docs 
not  touch  on  the  original  offense  but 
on  a crime  closely  related  to  it. 

The  5-to-4  ruling  stopped  just  short 
of  reversing  the  Court's  1986  decision 
in  Michigan  v.  Jackson,  which  held  that 
suspects  may  not  be  questioned  further 
once  they  invoke  their  right  to  counsel 
and  all  waivers  of  that  right  are  invalid 
under  those  circumstances. 

The  latest  decision  stems  from  a 
case  involving  a double  murder  com- 
mitted dunng  the  course  of  a burglary. 
Raymond  Levi  Cobb,  the  defendant, 
was  charged  in  1993  with  burglary  and 
was  freed  on  bail.  He  denied  knowing 
anything  about  the  murders,  but  two 
years  later  confessed  to  his  father  that 
he  was  responsible  for  the  deaths.  Po- 
lice then  arrested  him  and  obtained  a 
written  confession  without  his  lawyer 
being  present. 

Cobb's  murder  conviction  and  death 
sentence  were  set  aside  in  March  2000 
by  the  Texas  Court  of  Criminal  Ap- 
peals. which  held  that  the  confession 
had  been  obtained  in  violation  of 


Cobb's  constitutional  right  to  counsel. 

However,  the  Justices  found  Cobb’s 
waiver  of  his  right  to  counsel  and  the 
subsequent  confession  to  be  valid.  "The 
Constitution  docs  not  negate  society's 
interest  in  the  ability  of  police  to  talk 
to  witnesses  and  suspects."  Chief  Jus- 
tice William  Rehnquist  wrote  for  the 
majority  in  Texas  v.  Cobb. 

Rehnquist  observed  that  because 
"defendants  retain  the  ability  under 
Miranda  to  refuse  any  police  question- 
ing," the  decision  would  "have  no  im- 
pact whatsoever"  on  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment rights  of  defendants  "in  all  but  the 
rarest  of  cases." 

Justices  Sandra  Day  O’Connor, 
Anthony  M.  Kennedy,  Antonin  Scalia 
and  Clarence  Thomas  joined  Rehnquist. 

In  a dissent,  Justice  Stephen  G. 
Breycr  cited  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion’s rule  which  provides  that  any  per- 
son known  to  be  represented  by  a law- 
yer cannot  be  questioned  about  the  sub- 
ject of  that  representation  without  the 
attorney's  permission. 

Breycr.  who  was  joined  by  Justices 
John  Paul  Stevens,  Ruth  Bader 
Ginsburg  and  David  H.  Souter,  said  the 
Cobb  decision  would  enable  police  to 
manipulate  their  questioning  of  sus- 
pects in  many  common  situations. 


A 6-6  vote  in  Minnesota's  Senate 
Crime  Prevention  Committee  last 
month  killed  a proposed  statewide  study 
of  racial  profiling.  The  plan  had  already 
been  rejected  in  a House  committee, 
and  was  opposed  by  Gov.  Jesse  Ventura 
and  a number  of  Minnesota  police  of- 
ficer associations.  The  committee  did. 
however,  approve  outfitting  all  2,000 
police  cars  in  the  state  with  video  cam- 
eras and  requiring  police  to  give  mo- 
torists a card  with  their  badge  numbers 
and  a toll-free  phone  number  to  lodge 
a complaint. 

The  action  taken  in  Minnesota  was 
just  one  of  a number  of  developments 
around  the  country  this  month  as  state 
and  local  officials  continue  to  seek  ways 
of  preventing  or  eliminating  racial  pro- 
filing. or  try  to  evaluate  whether  the 
problem  does  in  fact  exist  in  their  com- 
munities. 

ARIZONA  — A poll  released  in  March 
by  Northern  Arizona  University  found 
that  45  percent  of  all  state  residents  and 
60  percent  of  minority  residents  believe 
racial  profiling  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  be  a widespread  practice. 
The  poll  was  based  on  interviews  with 
505  residents. 


CALIFORNIA  — Some  150  San 
Mateo  County  Sheriff’s  deputies  rated 
black  and  white  faces  about  equally 
“attractive"  and  "criminal,"  although 
they  rated  black  faces  somewhat  higher 
than  white  for  fitting  a “racial  stereo- 
type," according  to  a Stanford  Univer- 
sity study  on  racial  profiling  released 
this  month.  Participants  were  asked  to 
look  at  photographs  of  different  faces 
and  see  which  fit  into  the  three  catego- 
ries. 

COLORADO  — Under  a new  policy. 
Colorado  Springs  officers  will  hand  out 
cards  at  each  traffic  stop  with  their 
name,  badge  number,  division,  date  and 
time  of  the  contact.  They  will  also  go 
through  cultural  diversity  training  and 
instruction  in  courtesy  to  residents  and 
search  and  seizure  laws. 

FLORIDA  — A state  Senate  commit- 
tee last  month  approved  a bill  that 
would  create  a task  force  to  study  pat- 
terns of  traffic  stops  statewide.  The  12- 
member  panel  would  be  chaired  by 
Florida’s  attorney  general. 

MINNESOTA  — Sl  Paul  Police  Chief 
William  Finney  agreed  to  change  prac- 
tices and  policies  to  provide  better  ser- 
vice after  meeting  with  the  head  of  the 
city's  NAACP  chapter  during  a four- 
hour  session  mediated  by  the  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department's  Community  Rela- 
tions Service.  The  conference  was  re- 
quested by  the  NAACP  in  light  of  data 
that  found  local  police  to  have  stopped 
and  searched  black  and  Hispanic  driv- 
ers at  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  whites 
during  the  42,000  traffic  stops  made 
between  April  and  December  of  2000. 

OHIO  — The  Cincinnati  City  Council 
in  March  overwhelmingly  approved  an 
ordinance  requiring  police  to  record  the 
number  of  occupants  in  a vehicle,  along 
with  the  race,  gender,  color,  ethnicity 


and  age  as  observed  by  officers  during 
each  traffic  stop.  Police  must  also  note 
whether  contraband  was  found.  The 
statute  affirms  an  existing  law  that  pro- 
hibits officers  from  detaining  citizens 
based  on  race.  Officers  who  violate  the 
ordinance  can  be  fired. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Making  of- 
ficers track  people  they  stop  as  a way 
of  determining  whether  racial  profiling 
is  being  practiced  hinders  police,  said 
Charleston  Police  Chief  Reuben 
Greenberg,  who  voiced  his  opposition 
to  data  collection  during  a town  meet- 
ing in  February. 

TEXAS  — Legislation  which  has  the 
support  of  police  departments  in  San 
Antonio,  Houston  and  Austin  will  spe- 
cifically prohibit  racial  profiling  and 
also  require  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  implement  written  policies  that  in- 
clude a process  for  citizen  complaints, 
corrective  action  for  offending  officers 
and  data  collection  and  evaluation.  The 
bill,  introduced  in  March,  also  calls  for 
the  installation  of  video  cameras  in  pa- 
trol cars.  A training  program  regarding 
racial  profiling  would  be  created  by  the 
state's  police  officer  certification 
agency. 

WISCONSIN  — Milwaukee  Police 
Chief  Arthur  Jones  this  month  said  the 
police  department's  internal  affairs  bu- 
reau is  investigating  an  accusation  of 
racial  profiling  by  Milwaukee  County 
Supervisor  Lee  Holloway.  Holloway, 
who  is  black,  was  stopped  by  an  officer 
who  said  he  fit  the  description  of  a rob- 
bery suspect.  A records  check,  how- 
ever, revealed  no  robbery  complaint 
filed  that  day.  An  executive  order  re- 
quiring all  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  state  to  cease  racial  profiling  and  to 
develop  specific  policies  for  fighting 
the  practice  was  signed  in  March  by 
Gov.  Scott  McCallum. 
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Cops’  privacy 
rights  under  siege 


To  do  a tough  job  in  changing  times,  you  need  timely,  com- 
prehensive, straightforward  information.  For  the  latest  trends 
and  ideas,  turn  to  Law  Enforcement  News.  Twenty-two 
times  a year,  we’ll  put  you  in  touch  with  the  thinking  of  those 
who  are  shaping  law  enforcement  policy  and  practice. 

YES!  I'm  ready  for  the  professional  advantage  of  Law 
Enforcement  News.  Enter  my  one-year  subscription  and 
bill  me  just  $28.00.  (Return  the  coupon  to  LEN,  555  W.  57th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.) 
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whether  the  other  information  posted 
about  Kirkland  officers,  namely  their 
Social  Security  numbers,  was  gathered 
illegally.  Last  year,  Evans  told  LEN, 
Congress  failed  to  pass  the  Amy  Boyer 
Act,  a bill  that  would  have  prohibited 
the  sale  or  display  of  a Social  Security 
number  over  the  Internet  without  the 
number-holder’s  permission. 

Displaying  the  Social  Security  num- 
bers does  not  violate  any  statute  that 
the  city  currently  knows  of,  said  Evans. 
"But  even  if  it  is  not  illegal  under  a stat- 
ute, we  think  it  is  still  illegal  for  the 
posting  of  this  information  under  a com- 
mon-law right  of  privacy.  He  (Sheehan) 
overstepped  privacy  rights  in  general. 
In  Washington,  we  have  a constitutional 
guarantee  of  privacy,  but  that  has  not 
translated  into  any  kind  of  identifiable 
statute.  Nonetheless,  the  right  to  privacy 
is  recognized  here,  and  federally,  too." 

David  Sobel,  general  counsel  for  the 
Electronic  Privacy  Information  Center, 
a nonprofit  group  in  Washington.  D.C., 
said  that  each  local  community  must 
make  a determination  as  to  where  the 
right  balance  lies  between  privacy  and 
public  interest. 

"I  think  it  is  hard  to  come  up  with  a 


set  of  rules  that  are  going  to  apply  and 
make  sense  in  every  situation,"  he  told 
LEN.  “There  are  absolutists  on  both 
sides  of  this.  A lot  of  press  groups 
would  say  privacy  should  never  be  a 
reason  for  keeping  information  from  the 
public,  then  there  are  privacy  advocates 
who  say  the  public  never  has  a right  to 
know  about  an  individual." 

The  case  will  depend  on  Washing- 
ton state’s  legal  precedents,  said  Sobel. 
Noting  that  the  plaintiffs  are  public  of- 
ficials. not  celebrities,  he  said,  "I  guess 
that’s  where  the  argument  is  going  to 
end  up." 

Sheehan’s  attorney,  Elena  Garella, 
has  cited  a 1998  decision  by  a federal 
judge  that  allowed  her  client  to  continue 
posting  personal  data  about  employees 
of  a local  credit  agency.  The  site  in- 
cluded maps  to  their  homes.  As  public 
officials,  police  officers  have  even  less 
protection  under  the  First  Amendment, 
she  told  The  Associated  Press. 

If  it  is  determined  that  the  informa- 
tion on  Sheehan’s  Web  site  is  legal,  the 
Kirkland  Police  Department  will  moni- 
tor the  site  closely,  said  Capt.  Greg 
Edwards.  Any  criminal  behavior  that 
results  from  misuse  of  the  data  will  be 
investigated  and  prosecuted,  he  said. 
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Waking  up  to  the  realities  of  police  fatigue: 


Albuquerque  is  USA’s  “healthy  sleep  capital” 
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overtime,"  contractual  duty  at  outside  companies 
who  pay  the  city  for  the  officers’  time.  A recent 
analysis  showed  numerous  accidents  in  which  fa- 
tigue or  sleep  deprivation  was  a major  factor. 

“We  were  just  working  ourselves  to  death." 
Officer  Beth  Baland,  an  APD  spokeswoman,  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  "A  lot  of  officers  would 
get  off  work  at  8 in  the  morning  and  either  have  to 
care  for  their  kids  or  get  their  kids  off  to  school, 
so  you’re  awake  for  another  two,  three,  four  hours. 
Have  afternoon  court  at  1:30,  come  back  home, 
try  to  go  back  to  sleep  before  coming  in  to  work 
at  10.  They  were  getting  minimal  sleep  and  what 
hours  they  were  getting  were  broken.  No  one  was 
ever  fully  rested  on  the  graveyard  shift." 

Baland  said  she  herself  had  been  the  cause  of 
an  accident  because  she  was  driving  while  tired 
and  had  not  been  paying  attention. 

Concerned  by  the  results  of  the  long-term 
study,  the  department  began  implementing 
changes  to  its  Standard  Operating  Procedure  about 
two  years  ago,  said  Baland.  It  imposed  a cap  of 
60  hours  on  the  work  week,  limiting  all  types  of 
overtime  to  20  hours.  Moreover,  officers  can  work 
no  more  than  1 6 hours  in  a single  24-hour  period. 

New  time  sheets  were  adopted,  Baland  said, 
which  reflect  the  number  of  hours  worked,  includ- 
ing outside  employment,  for  which  officers  must 
now  get  permission.  Those  who  fail  to  report  work 
hours  can  lose  that  privilege,  and  must  give  prior- 
ity to  overtime  due  to  court  appearances. 

The  Albuquerque  Police  Department  may  be 
one  of  the  only  police  agencies  in  the  nation  with 
a Wellness  Unit,  said  Gloria  Cochrane,  the  study's 
author  and  a health  educator  who  staffs  the  two- 
person  unit  along  with  an  exercise  physiologist. 

Recruits  and  in-service  personnel  take  classes 
given  by  the  unit  in  stress  management,  sleep  dep- 
rivation and  shift  work  adjustment,  exercise,  nu- 
trition find  an  annual  physical  assessment,  for 
which  they  earn  compensatory  time.  The  unit  also 
works  with  officers’  families,  said  Cochrane. 

“The  bottom  line  is  money.  Overtime  costs  you 
money,"  she  told  LEN.  "Is  it  being  used  efficiently 
and  effectively?"  In  her  study,  Cochrane  found  a 
surge  in  car  accidents  involving  graveyard  shift 
officers  on  their  way  to  afternoon  court  appear- 
ances. “That  costs  money,  worker's  comp,  when 
you  started  affiliating  worker’s  hours  to  when 
these  accidents  were  happening." 

Dennis  Jay  Kenney,  a professor  of  police  sci- 
ence at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and 
the  co-author  of  a study  for  the  Police  Executive 

Drawing  your 
weapon  can 
paint  a lawsuit 

Continued  from  Page  1 

themselves  from  random  violence  or  facing  a law- 
suit each  time  a police  officers  feels  it  necessary 
to  unholster  his  or  her  gun”  if  the  Ninth  Circuit’s 
ruling  stands,  according  to  a staff  report  prepared 
by  Sonia  Carvalho,  the  Colton  City  Attorney. 

Fear  of  lawsuits  will  hang  over  the  heads  of 
police  officers,  said  Colton  Police  Lieut.  Frank 
Coe.  "It’s  going  to  create  a feeling  where  they  are 
going  to  be  afraid  of  civil  litigation  every  time 
they  get  out  of  their  police  cars."  he  told  The  (Riv- 
erside) Press-Enterprise. 

The  decision  could  open  cities  to  a “flood  of 
lawsuits,"  said  San  Bernardino  City  Attorney 
James  Penman.  “What  will  happen  is  a lot  of  po- 
lice officers  are  going  to  get  shot  because  they 
might  feel  restricted  in  having  their  weapons  out." 

Silver  sees  the  decision  as  symptomatic  of  a 
chronic  second-guessing  of  police.  If  clear  guide- 
lines are  established,  he  told  LEN,  then  police  can 
be  held  liable.  But  what  courts  invariably  seem  to 
do  is  create  new  rules  after  an  officer  has  done 
something  for  which,  in  hindsight,  he  is  held  re- 
sponsible. “The  law  should  really  go  the  other 
way."  said  Silver. 


Research  Forum  on  the  effects  of  fatigue  on  law 
enforcement  performance,  found  a fairly  high  per- 
centage of  officers  in  his  examination  who  began 
their  shifts  with  an  exhaustion  level  roughly  com- 
parable to  being  legally  drunk.  [See  LEN,  April 
15,2000.1 

Tiredness  causes  eye  and  hand  coordination 
to  fail,  he  told  LEN.  Not  only  does  it  diminish  the 
ability  to  drive,  but  it  also  makes  falling  asleep  at 
the  wheel  more  likely.  "Sleep  researchers  have 
been  able  to  correlate  the  effect  of  alcohol  and  the 
effect  of  sleep,  and  we  know  at  certain  levels  of 
fatigue,  the  fatigue  begins  to  produce  the  same 


basic  general  effects  that  being  intoxicated  would 
produce,"  said  Kenney. 

In  addition,  he  said,  fatigue  can  cause  irrita- 
bility that  can  damage  relationships  between  of- 
ficers and  the  community.  Police  who  are  suffer- 
ing faim  sleep  deprivation  also  tend  to  make  rash 
decisions,  reaching  out  for  the  easiest  solution 
before  considering  a full-range  of  options.  "You’re 
much  more  likely  to  make  bad  decisions  and  in 
the  case  of  policing,  bad  decisions  can  be  prob- 
lematic and  fatal,"  he  said. 

According  to  Cochrane  of  the  Albuquerque 
Wellness  Unit,  over  the  past  year,  the  department 


has  found  fewer  car  accidents  and  fewer  Internal 
Affuirs  complaints. 

“The  Albuquerque  Police  Department  study 
illustrates  the  dangers  of  fatigue  and  sleep  depri- 
vation on  both  the  individual  and  society.”  said 
Richard  L.  Gelulu,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Sleep  Foundation.  "It  is  a particular  prob 
lem  for  this  nation's  growing  force  of  shiftworkers, 
especially  our  police  officers,  who  arc  expected 
to  be  highly  productive  and  alert  at  a time  when 
their  bodies  want  to  sleep,  We  hope  that  the  APD 
will  represent  the  beginning  of  similar  efforts  in 
police  departments  around  the  country  " 


Prepare  your  officers: 

Bridge  the  gap  between  police  and  people  with  special  needs 

Portland  Innovations  Conference  2001 

September  19-21,  2001 


mini  mill  ( tint  ( irrmuiiml  l*/inlnKnipli\  •>  200! 


Conference  Focus 

This  conference  will  be  an  opportunity  for  police  managers, 
police  practitioners,  service  providers  and  community 
leaders  to  provide  information  and  insight  on  how  law 
enforcement  can  better  meet  the  public  safety  needs  of 
people  with  mental  illness  and/or  developmental  disabilities 
It  will  focus  on  two  innovative  programs  - the  Safely  Zone: 
Cops  Talk  program,  which  educates  adults  with 
developmental  disabilities,  and  the  Crisis  Intervention  Team 
(CIT),  which  assists  people  with  mental  illness.  The 
conference  will  feature  the  following  components: 

Top-notch,  Informative  Workshops 

Gain  ideas  for  your  department  in  workshops  such  as: 

Developing  services 

• Safety  Zone:  Cops  Talk  and  CIT 

• Training  - partnering  with  advocacy  groups 

Community  policing  partnerships 

• Overcoming  barriers  to  sharing  information 

• Gaining  resources 

Reducing  victimization 

• Domestic  violence 

• Multiple  diagnoses 

• Reducing  danger  in  CIT  calls 

Taking  your  program  to  the  next  level 

• Evaluations  and  enhancements 

Keynote  Speakers 

Hear  from  well-respected  professionals  in  law  enforcement 
and  other  fields  who  present  a clear  case  on  why  police 
agencies  need  to  be  one  step  ahead  in  assisting  people  with 
special  needs.  Effective  programs  and  services  can  help 
officers  defuse  situations  on  the  street  and  can  help  agencies 
maintain  good  public  trust. 


Enjoy  the  Pacific  Northwest 

When  you’ve  finished  learning  about  our  cutting-edge 
approach  to  community  policing,  take  the  opportunity  to 
experience  what  Portland  and  the  region  has  to  offer.  Enjoy 
the  spectacular  Columbia  River  Gorge,  experience  the  still 
ominous  beauty  of  Mount  St.  Helens,  or  explore  the  rugged 
and  beautiful  beaches  of  Oregon’s  Pacific  Coast.  All  this 
within  two  hours  of  the  city ! 


A Greeting  From  Your  Hosts 

"The  communities  of  Portland  and  the 
Portland  Police  Bureau  are  pleased  to 
conduct  this  conference  where  sharing 
information  and  learning  from  each 
other  will  help  us  better  serve  people 
with  special  needs.  These  can  be  some 
of  the  most  challenging  and  most 
rewarding  - topics  in  law  enforcement 
today.  Police  are  often  the  first  response 
and  last  resort  - come  learn  how  we  can 
be  better  prepared.  We  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  in  September!" 

Mark  A Kroeker 

Chief  of  Police.  Portland  Police  Bureau 


Portland  Innovations  Conference 

September  19-21,2001 

Portland.  Oregon 

DoubleTree  Hotel  Lloyd  Center 

Registration:  $225,  or  $ 1 85  each  for  2 or  more  people  from 

the  same  community 

For  More  Information 

Portland  Police  Bureau.  Conference  Registration 
1 1 1 1 S.W.  2nd  Avenue 
Room  1552 

Portland.  Oregon  97204 
503-823-0955.  FAX  503-823-0289 

Website:  www.portlandpolicebureau.com 


Supported  by  the  Western  Community  Policing  Center,  the  Crime  Prevention  Association  of  Oregon  and  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Public  Safety  Standards  and  Training. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“The  system  is  really  farcical,  dysfunctional.  The  only  one  who  had  legal  training  was  the  guy 
representing  the  cop,  who  was  a usually  a $400-an-hour  lawyer  sent  by  the  union.” 

— Temple  University  criminologist  James  Fyfe,  on  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department's  harshly  criticized 

internal  disciplinary  process.  (Story,  Page  6.) 


